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Among the Authors 


The group of articles on character development is introduced with a discus- 
sion by Ellsworth Faris, chairman of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hugh Hartshorne, who with Mark A. May directed the 
research of the Character Education Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is now on the faculty of Yale University. Samuel Wolk is rabbi of 
Temple Israel, Boston. M. G. Clark is Superintendent of Schools of Sioux City. 
Walter S. Athearn was formerly Dean of the School of Religious Education and 
Social Service of Boston University. Roy G. Bose is minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Tempe, Arizona. Herman N. Stuart is associated with Pro- 
fessor Edwin D. Starbuck in the Institute of Character Research, the University 
of Iowa. 

The two articles on worship programs have been prepared by Kenneth Irv- 
ing Brown, Professor of Biblical Literature at Stephens College, and Goodwin 
B. Watson, Assistant Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Director of the Research Department, Home Division, National Council of the 
+. eee ee 

The remaining articles were written by Belle D. Boyson of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Cincinnati, Evelyn Orne Young of Brooklyn, 
and Martha Jaeger, formerly General Education Executive of the Metropolitan 
Y. W. C. A., Chicago. 

The reports of conventions were prepared by Edwin D. Starbuck, Director of 
the Institute for Character Research, the University of Iowa, and Carl H. Milam, 
Secretary of the American Library Association. 

George A. Coe, who has replied to Dr. Pratt’s comments on Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames’ book, Religion, was, before his retirement from that position, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The’ Needs of Little Children 


Interest in children below school age has recently become acute and is find- 
ing expression in preschool nurseries, clinics and institutes for the study of lit- 
tle children, study clubs for mothers organized through national agencies, and 
conferences under expert guidance. The Journal for December will attempt to 
interpret this great movement for the education of the little child and to relate 
it to the work of the church. Articles are being prepared on the characteristics 
of little children, types of religious and character training adapted to children, the 
preschool nursery movement, the parental education movement, and a survey of 
recent literature on child training. The writers who will contribute to this spe- 
cial group of articles will include Ruth Andrus, Director of Child Development 
and Parental Education, University of the State of New York; Beth Wellman, 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa; Agnes Tilson 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Sophia Lyon Fahs, formerly with the 
‘Union School of Religion, Union Theological Seminary; Amalie K. Nelson of 
Ohio State University; Edna Dean Baker, President of the National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Evanston; Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic 
University of America, and Dorothy E. Hall of the Infant Welfare Society, 
Chicago. 

Two articles, planned for November but crowded out by lack of space, will 
be used in December: “Character Building and Stealing” by H. M. Tiebout, and 
“Character as Revealed in a Vocational Guidance Office” by A. A. Capone. 

A variety of other articles will give breadth to the December issue. 
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Character Education 


VEN GOOD movements may come 

to be fads and their popularity may 
far outrun the wisdom and factual knowl- 
edge concerning their best application. 
Something of this sort has been happen- 
ing with character education, particularly 
of the formal sort. School systems have 
installed courses in character education on 
the basis of common-sense programs of 
principal and teachers. One western 
state a few years ago made it compulsory 
to give courses in character education— 
regardless of the paucity of material for 
such a course and the lack of training on 
the part of most teachers. A few colleges 
and universities have begun to give iso- 
lated courses on character education. 
Nevertheless, very little is being done. 
(See the article by W. S. Athearn in this 
issue of Religious Education.) It is not 
altogether to be lamented that the colleges 
are slow in adding courses in character 
education. The most fundamental need 
is for research work. We know very 
little, for instance, about the objectives 
toward which we should work. It is 
pretty generally accepted that children 
can be trained to be what teachers and 
parents want them to be, if they are 
properly handled. This throws a tremen- 
dous burden upon those who plan char- 
acter education courses. Shall children 
be trained in the virtues of a stable, rural 
community? If not, who can say what 
characteristics are best adapted to the 
most worth while living under urban 
conditions ? 
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Another great lack is in knowledge of 
the best methods for training children, 
once the goals of character have been 
determined. Many schools under the 
pressure of having to do something have 
allotted one period of the day or of the 
week to character education. During 
this period some one trait, as honesty, is 
expounded, poems are read, perhaps a 
dramatic episode is acted, posters are 
hung around the room. The child is ex- 
posed to the concept of honesty in the 
hope that in some way the trait will pass 
from the poem or the poster into the 
child. Many people who use this system 
know theoretically that the system is not 
very good, but such a system is easier to 
use than is a carefully planned round of 
activities which would give the child 
practice in different types of social rela- 
tionships. Moreover, the fact should not 
be overlooked that the two years of nor- 
mal school training which is typical of the 
grade school teacher do not make an ex- 
pert psychologist of one. 

Religious education programs have 
usually been on no more sound a basis 
than has the character education program 
of the public schools. The great interest 
in weekday religious education has en- 
couraged a duplication of old methods 
without study of their effectiveness. 
Children are often given on weekdays 
merely more Bible stories, which, to be 
sure, they enjoyed. Little attempt has . 
been made, however, to discover whether 
or not these stories have any effect on 
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the actual conduct or attitudes of the 
children. 

Nevertheless, there is much known 
about children and ways to train them 
which is not applied in the practical situ- 
ation. Nowhere was this more clearly 
demonstrated than in the First National 
Conference on Character Education in 
Schools held in New York City in 1922 
under the auspices of the National Child 
Welfare Association and Teachers Col- 
lege. School principals presented with 
enthusiasm and optimism plans for char- 
acter training clubs and leagues and less 
formal methods. All had grown out of 
experience in handling children, all were 
at least partially successful, none of them 
had any particular reference to what re- 
cent research studies of children have 
discovered. At a dinner meeting a biol- 
ogist, an educational research worker, and 
a psychiatrist told in cautious terms 
what is known of child nature and child 
development. At many points their state- 
ments were in direct contrast to the 
philosophy underlying practical programs 
of child development. The practical pro- 
grams are already far afield from the 
known facts; the interest in character 
education and the increased use of char- 
acter education courses are bound to 
make the gap between research and prac- 
tice still wider. . 

Those who are sufficiently interested 
may now find in print certain studies 
which will serve as a guide to any pro- 
gram of character development, whether 
in school or church. A few titles are 
suggested here. 

Building Character. Proceedings of the Mid- 
West Conference on Parent Education, Febru- 
ary, 1928. University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

Charters, W. W., Teaching of Ideals. Mac- 
millan, 1927, 

Germane, C. E., and Germane, E. G., Charac- 
ter Education. Silver, Burdett, 1929. 

Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and 
— Attitudes. Commonwealth Fund, 


Zachry, Caroline B., Personality Adjustments 
of School Children. Scribner’s, 1929. 
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Church Clinics 

HURCH clinics to assist disorgan- 

ized persons to a better integration 
of personality and activities were dis- 
cussed in the editorial section and in sev- 
eral of the articles in the September 
Journal. Recently, members of the staff 
have come into contact with plans which 
local churches are making to establish 
clinics. In one instance, a thousand dol- 
lars was placed in the budget for the 
expenses of several clinics. When one 
considers the personnel which a clinic of 
this sort usually has (psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, secretaries, social workers), it 
becomes apparent that even with the plant 
provided by the church and service ren- 
dered by the church staff, a clinic could 
scarcely be run for a thousand dollars a 
year. This and other plans for church 
clinics, as well as discussion raised by the 
September issue of the Journal, make 
apparent the need for several warning 
words: 

(1) The value of a clinic is that it 
should have carefully trained leadership. 
The basis of a clinical diagnosis rests on 
a physical, mental, emotional and social 
study of the person. While this does not 
imply that the clinic staff should neces- 
sarily include a physician, psychologist, 
psychiatrist and sociologist, it does mean 
that those in charge of the clinic should 
have fundamental training in some type 
of social psychology and that they should 
have access to expertly trained people to 
whom individual cases may be referred. 

(2) On the other hand, ministers have 
always dealt with problems of personal 
disorganization and many people confide 
in their ministers when they will confide 
in no one else. Moreover, there are many 
troubled persons whose difficulties are 
still in the incipient stage where a psy- 
chiatrist is not needed. In many small 
towns, there is no possibility of a psychi- 
atrist, yet there are unhappy and malad- 
justed persons. Hence, while it is im- 
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portant that clinics should not be run 
with inexpert leadership, it is also equally 
important that ministers and religious 
educators should be able to render assist- 
ance to their people and that they should 
be able to recognize the early stages of 
serious mental or emotional breakdowns. 
Ministers and religious educators can per- 
fect their technique of working with 
people and can increase their knowledge 
of psychology and sociology, they can 
learn to understand human nature and 
can give service without the pretension of 
a clinic until such time as definitely 
trained leadership may be secured for the 
clinic. 

(3) It is suggested that if a minister 
seriously feels that a clinic is desirable, 
he should consider the project as a com- 
munity, rather than a church, project and 
should bring to it the support of all the 
churches in a city as well as the support 
of other agencies. One well organized 
clinic can serve many persons and the 
combined efforts of a number of agencies 
would make possible a better enterprise 
than the efforts of one institution alone. 





Intelligence and Religious 
Training 

The public schools have accepted the 
practice of forming children into groups 
on the basis of mental ability and of 
adapting the quantity of school work and 
the methods of teaching to the different 
groups. By this method, it has been 
found, each group can be given work 
which taxes the limit of capacity but does 
not put undue pressure on the child. As 
with other knowledge, studies show that 
Biblical knowledge and religious con- 
cepts are grasped more readily by bright 
children than by dull ones. A recent 


study has been made by Hulda Mae War- 
field, psychologist at the State Hospital, 
Warren, Pennsylvania, of children in 
several Ohio towns. Her findings cor- 
roborate other studies and show that chil- 
dren who make the highest scores on in- 


telligence tests tend also to make the best 
scores on the Chassell Multiple-Choice 
Test of Religious Ideas and on the Whit- 
ley Biblical Knowledge Test. The church 
spends much time in giving children Bib- 
lical knowledge and religious concepts 
and ideas. If we assume that such 
knowledge is of value to the developing 
personality of the child, ought we not 
also assume that it is of value to dull as 
well as to bright children? Might not 
some attempt be made to adapt religious 
instruction to children of all types of 
mentality? All must in time function as 
adults and they should be given in the 
church school as well as in the public 
school training adapted to individual dif- 
ferences. 





The Movement for a Christian 
Association 
HE TREND in all religious and 
social work is away from artificial 
groupings and imposed boundary lines. 
Two of the most influential organizations 
in the country, the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Y. M. C. A., are organized on lines of 
segregation during a period of life when 
contacts between young men and women 
are normal and natural. This separation 
is largely a matter of historical precedent, 
buttressed by the inflexibility that tends 
to inhere in any well organized institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, various local Associa- 
tions in both groups are experimenting 
with ways in which the artificial division 
may be broken down. In some cities, 
without change of name or organization, 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. 
both sponsor mixed activities. In other 
cities, they buy adjacent property in order 
to facilitate co-operative enterprises. 
The Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. has in 
all probability taken the most radical 
steps toward a Christian Association of 
both men and women. The restriction 
of board members and members of the 
Association to men has been eliminated 
and women may serve on the board, on 
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the staff, and may participate as members 
in the Association activities. Under this 
plan, some 25,000 men and 10,000 women 
participate each year in the Association 
activities. Walter M. Wood, the General 
Secretary, believes that the emphasis 
must be on service and on the needs of 
people, rather than on men and boys. No 
division is made between the sexes in 
family, recreation or business and to make 
it in the Associations is to limit their 
work. Hence, folders which advertise 
the clubs and classes of the Y. M. C. A. 
list activities for women and girls as 
well as for men and women. The tri- 
angle used by the Association contains 
this statement: “Home, church, school, 
industry, state, in development of the 
mental, physical, spiritual, social life of 
men, women, boys, girls.” 

The movement to integrate the work 
of the Associations does not move for- 
ward without opposition. The National 
Boards of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Y. M. C. A. are separate organizations. 
Many of the working methods and ideals 
of the two organizations are different. 
The Y. W. C. A. has, for instance, as 
one ideal, the working of women together 
to bring about a fuller life for women. 
The Y. W. C. A., therefore, assumes 
some of the aspects of a defensive organ- 
ization against domination by men. Many 
_changes in both organizations would be 
necessary before an integration of the 
two would be possible, assuming that 
they would wish to merge. Meanwhile, 
local associations which attempt to merge 
meet difficulties. The public is accus- 
tomed to think of them as separate organ- 
izations and in the minds of some there 
seems to be danger in permitting young 
men and women to associate together 
here, regardless of their association in 
every other walk of life. Nor is there a 
place in either national association for 
the local associations which merge and 
become one organization. 
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Centennial Anniversary 


The Presbyterian Theological Semin- 
ary, which was founded by Cyrus H. 
McCormick, celebrated a century of work 
and the inauguration of John Timothy 
Stone as President on October 29th, 30th 
and 31st. On the first day, the history 
of the seminary was reviewed, with a 
historical pageant in the evening. The 
second day emphasized the present work, 
and the third day looked toward future 
development. 





Catholics, Jews, Protestants 


HE RELATIONS of Catholics, 

Jews and Protestants will be the 
subject of a series of round table discus- 
sions to be held November 12th and 13th 
at Harvard University, under the aus- 
pices of the Calvert Round Table. Two 
sessions each will be held on “Vocational 
Adjustment,” “Misrepresentation of Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Practices,” and 
“Community Conflict and Co-operation,” 
with a final general meeting. Attendance 
is by invitation. At least three hundred 
are expected to attend. These people in- 
clude college professors, social workers, 
representatives of the various professions 
and women interested in educational, 
welfare, and social activities. These meet- 
ings are similar to the seminar held last 
winter at Columbia University under the 
auspices of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. It will be recalled 
that reports from the Columbia confer- 
ence were published in the March, 1929, 
issue of Religious Education. 

Another co-operative enterprise has 
been initiated with the announcement of 
former President Calvin Coolidge, for- 
mer Governor Alfred E. Smith and Ju- 
lius Rosenwald as the three persons ap- 
pointed to administer a fund of $8,000,- 
000 left by the late Conrad Hubert for 
benevolent, educational and_ religious 
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purposes. The plan calls for a joint com- 
mittee of representatives of the three 
major religious faiths of America. 





Research Projects of the Federal 
Council 
N ADDITION to numerous small 
projects, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America are at 
work upon the following three studies: 
(1) The use of the injunction in labor 
disputes. This study involves an analysis 
of the present practice with regard to the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes with 
reference to its historical background. 
(2) The situation in the coal industry 
in Colorado. This study will include the 
historical background and an analysis of 
the principal factors which have pro- 
duced the present conditions, of the atti- 
tudes of workers and operators, and of 
the community and state administration. 
(3) A new study has been outlined 
which will constitute an inquiry into what 
is known as “the Centralia affair”—the 
killing at Centralia, Washington, on Ar- 
mistice Day, 1919, of certain members of 
the American Legion by members of the 
I. W. W. during an alleged attack upon 
the hall of that organization. One per- 
son was lynched and later seven were 
convicted of second degree murder. The 
conviction has been slowly growing that 
the trial was unfair. The study will be 
made jointly with the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. 





Regional Conventions on 
Religious Education 


URING the past two years, the plan 
of having regional conventions in 
various parts of the country—partic- 
ularly in sections far distant from the 
place of the Annual Convention—ha;s 


been tried out by the R. E. A. Plans 
are already under way for two such con- 
ventions this year, with tentative plans 
for several others. A committee for an 
eastern conference has been formed of 
religious and educational leaders in Bal- 
timore, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
contiguous territory, under the temporary 
chairmanship of A. W. Gottschall, min- 
ister of the First Christian Church of 
Baltimore. The convention subject under 
consideration at present is a critical study 
of the philosophy of motivation. Church- 
men, schoolmen, psychiatrists, social 
workers and others will be asked to state 
the philosophy of motivation underlying 
their practices and the means whereby 
they validate it. An analysis of these 
various philosophies (it cannot be hoped 
that all will agree) will be made. This 
convention will probably be held in Feb- 
ruary. 

The second convention for which plans 
are already under way will serve the peo- 
ple of the south. The subject in its pres- 
ent phrasing is the consideration of 
outstanding problems in character and 
religious education. Various specific 
problems, such as those found in colieges, 
the problems of youth, and the evaluation 
of church and community forces, will 
have a place on the program. It is ex- 
pected that one outcome will be a con- 
certed effort to make studies of the 
problems which are uncovered. The ten- 
tative date for this conference is in De- 
cember, and it will probably be held in 
Atlanta. Those interested in attending 
are requested to write to the R. E. A. 
office for further information as to time 
and place. 


The R. E. A. Annual Convention 
LEVELAND is the city chosen for 
the 1930 convention of the R. E. A. 
As previously announced, the convention 
will be held during the week following 
Easter. 





On the Fundamental Tendencies of Children* 


ELLswortH FArIs 


HERE .WAS a time when no psy- 
chologist would have been interested 

in the question of the fundamental mo- 
tives of children or their instinctive 
drives or tendencies. Within the memory 
of some very old men still living it was 
the accepted postulate of psychology that 
the child mind was like a blank sheet of 
clean paper on which could be written 
whatever fair words a wise teacher might 
choose to indite. It was the doctrine of 
evolution which chiefly destroyed this 
formulation and brought into prominence 
some forty years ago an entirely differ- 
ent conception. It became clear, and still 
is almost universally accepted, that action 
and emotional urges are anterior to 
thought and reason processes. No. child 
ever passively receives the instruction of 
his teacher. On the contrary, he acts be- 
fore he ever thinks and when he thinks 
it is normally because he wants to act. 
And this led to the doctrine of instincts. 
Ten years ago the position was unchal- 
lenged that the picturesque repertoire of 
instincts easily described in the wasp, the 
ant and the bee were present in even 
greater variety in the human animal, not 
at birth necessarily, for nestlings do not 
fly, but complete at the age of adoles- 
cence. This list of instincts was the 
foundation on which secular education 
and religious education were urged to 
build. But at present we are not so sure. 
The emphasis is again placed on plasticity 
and modifiability, and human instincts 
are impossible to describe in terms of 
anything which human beings do. All 
that is left of the maternal instinct, for 





*Reprints of this article may be secured, price 
10 cents each. 


example, even with those who argue 
strenuously for the retention of this ado- 
lescent tendency, is a feeling or “heart 
hunger” which never presents itself in 
any uniform expression. There has 
arisen the generalization that, if we ar- 
range animals in a series, the instincts 
vary inversely as the educability. The 
bees are moved almost wholly by instinct 
but no successful efforts at training them 
are on record. Our children are of all 
the animals the most amenable to train- 
ing and their specific instinctive equip- 
ment is, to say the least, inferior to that 
of any other animal. 

The food habits and preferences may 
help to make the matter concrete. The 
wild animals have “natural” foods. The 
zoologist can tell you what constitutes 
the food of the rabbit, the wolf, the 
eagle, and the whale. But the zoologist 
cannot tell you what constitutes the food 
of man. Apparently there is no natural 
food for man and if there ever was we 
have lost the clue. If one wants to know 
what a human being eats, he must appeal 
to the sociologist or the anthropologist. 
Human hunger is a physiological discom- 
fort; human appetite is a cultural fact. 
The gusto with which the Eskimo sits 
down to his raw meat and bloody bones 
must be contrasted with the vegetable diet 
of the Hindu, who turns away from re- 
fined sugar in disgust because it has been 
clarified by filtration through animal 
charcoal. John the Baptist never ate a 
ham sandwich, but most of us would say 
that he was welcome to his diet of grass- 
hoppers. The western Indians regarded 
fish as poison, and the cannibal tribes of 
the world have been very numerous. In 
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the matter of food, no dietitian presumes 
to ask what original tendencies or mo- 
tives or drives of the infant are to be 
considered. 

To come closer to our subject, let us 
consider the extraordinary diversity of 
religious allegiance, belief and practice. 
Is it incredible to believe that if children 
are taken early enough it would be pos- 
sible to bring up any normal group of 
them as Catholics, or: as Lutherans, as 
Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, or atheists? 
John Stuart Mill and Bertrand Russell 
had atheistic parents whose wishes were 
followed out in producing the conviction 
of atheism in the minds of both of these 
gifted men. Is it unreasonable to assume 
that Saint Francis or Pope Pius under 
similar circumstances would have been 
atheists? For generations the Moslem 
conquerors in the Balkans demanded a 
toll from their Christian subjects, sys- 
tematically taking their young boys and 
turning them into the fanatical Moham- 
medan Janizaries. Whatever their in- 
stinctive drives or motives or tendencies 
were, these children responded to the cul- 
tural formulation in which they found 
themselves. The human child is charac- 
terized by educability, and religiously he 
is capable of fitting into an infinite va- 
riety of cultural moulds. 

Now if we inquire into the reason of 
all this the first consideration is that cul- 
ture precedes the individual. This state- 
ment may offer difficulties as thus 
phrased, but in the matter of religious 
education it offers no difficulty. What I 
mean is that the church is older than 
our children and the moral life which we 
admire and the principles of conduct 
which we hold dear have their structural 
formulation before the child has any in- 
terest in it. Moral and religious educa- 
cation, then, must be thought of as a 
process of transmitting a cultural heritage 
to the immature members of a society in 
order that they may carry it on, be true 
to it, and of course improve it. 


For it must not be forgotten that we 
ourselves are the children of our age. 
The fact that we revise our conceptions 
must not disguise the more important 
truth that we worship the God of our 
fathers. No one would entertain seri- 
ously the suggestion that we should pre- 
sent the child with objectively scientific 
accounts of all the religions in the world 
so that he might make a free and volun- 
tary choice. Who would be sufficient for 
these things? Protestantism, Catholicism, 
the Greek orthodox society, the seventy- 
two Mohammedan sects, Hinduism, 
3uddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, 
these do not more than begin the list, 
and to make the suggestion that a child 
should have an impartial presentation of 
all these and the rest would be to run the 
risk of appearing facetious. In our ef- 
fort not to impose on the personality of 
children we must not lose sight of the 
fact that we are the heirs of a religious 
heritage with the obligation to transmit it. 

The central psychological aspect of re- 
ligious education is not proof and demon- 
stration but loyalty or allegiance. Chil- 
dren are growing and are eager to grow, 
and one way in which they love to grow 
is to become members of the company in 
which are found the older people whom 
they admire. The truth of Buddhism as 
over against Mohammedanism cannot be 
investigated according to the canons of 
laboratory science. 

And here we must make mention of 
the current survival of intellectualism 
which emphasizes situations and involves 
an obsession concerning “problems.” The 
resulting ideal is the familiar “discussion 
group.” Now life has problems in plenty 
and our children have more than their 
share. Moreover, these problems are 
important, and in their intelligent consid- 
eration progress is made in the refined 
definition of values. But to center exces- 
sive attention on problems is to lose sight 
of the vital importance of emotional loy- 
alty, for analysis and criticism are only 
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appropriate where the more important 
devotion and loyalty are in danger of 
breaking down. Religious education 
should have as the foundation of its 
method and should keep in the focus of 
its attention the achievements of our peo- 
ple and their efforts to live the good life. 

The corrective of a vicious rationalism 
might be found in a renewed interest in 
ritual. It might be discovered that inad- 
vertently more ritual is practiced than is 
realized. A careful observation of! the 
annual conventions of social workers, or 
labor leaders, or even scientific societies 
would reveal an unexpected amount. of 
warm emotional and inspirational ritual. 
But it is incidental and unwitting. The 
Roman Catholic church accomplishes its 
results to a large and perhaps unknown 
degree because of its beautiful buildings, 
its emotional pictures, and the recurrent 
and splendidly enacted drama in which 
the “Christian Epic” is presented afresh, 
week in and week out throughout the 
years. Not in discussion and analysis, 
not in rational proofs of theology, nor 
even in analysis of “problem situations” 
do they hold their members and fill their 
churches. Religion is social and collec- 
tive, problems are individual and always 
unique. They leave these latter to the 
confessional and I believe they are right. 

The current practice of some of the 
gifted leaders in religious education 
which seems to me to be so inadequately 
founded represents a reaction against a 
procedure which we would all agree in 
calling inadequate. Children have been 
herded together and told what they 
should do, how they should amuse them- 
selves, and what they should think. This 
has often been done without any consid- 
eration of the children or inquiry into 
how they feel about it. The results of 


such an imposed program have been very 
disappointing, and the pendulum has 
swung to an extreme, owing to what 
seems to be a defective analysis of the 
difficulty. Children want to get certain 
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things out of any association, and if 


. these are present it seems hard to find 


limits to the type of group they will join 
or the extent of their devotion to it when 
they are in it. 

If an attempt be made to set forth the 
conditions under which children will joy- 
fully enlist themselves and continue their 
relation to a group, I venture to make the 
following points: 

(1) The group must have prestige. It 
must be a company to which he would 
like to connect himself. This prestige 
need not reside in the whole community ; 
it may be a matter of family conviction. 
But if the group is one that does not seem 
attractive before he joins or does not ap- 
peal to,him as being important after he 
is in it, there are difficulties which will 
be hard to overcome. A principle of the 
highest importance seems to be this: men 
do not join groups, nor do children, 
because they necessarily feel that they are 
likeminded with those in the group. It 
would be truer to say that we connect 
ourselves with groups because we are not 
like them but want to be like them. The 
church must have standing in the eyes of 
the child or he will never be sufficiently 
devoted to its life. 

(2) The next point is closely con- 
nected with the first. Children, like their 
elders, want to belong to a company 
which is larger than themselves and sink 
their individuality in the common devo- 
tion to a collective enterprise. It is not 
too much to say that everyone belongs to 
groups or wishes he could, and when the 
group is presented as an attractive goal 
with the prestige of society there is 
hardly any price that will not be willingly 
paid in order to belong to it. The first 
and greatest tendency, then, may be given 
as loyalty. He wants to belong and he 
wants to be true to something. But in 
his heart this exists as form without con- 
tent. So far as we know there is noth- 
ing in any child that would precondition 
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him to be loyal to the Catholics rather 
than the Baptists. 

(3) Children as well as adults want 
friendship; they need closeness of com- 
panionship and personal intimacy. Many 
an Episcopal choir boy has sung till his 
voice changed primarily because his 
friends were there. How many of our 
interests have their origin in the interests 
of our friends it cannot be said with ac- 
curacy but no reader will fail to recall 
confirmatory experiences. The second 
general tendency, then, if we must men- 
tion it, is the tendency to seek friends 
and to value them. He who has no 
friends is lonely and unhappy, but as in 
the case of loyalty, this is really not a 
tendency at all but a vague and undefined 
craving capable of being met in a thou- 
sand ways and leading to actions of a 
thousand kinds. 

(4) If you solicit children and hold 
them you must in some way praise them. 
Approval is essential and if it be denied 
there is a feeling of inferiority and fail- 
ure. The extreme of this is despondency 
and despair. But here again, commen- 
dation and approval are only the form, 
and the content seems to be absolutely 
irrelevant. Children) enjoy being ap- 
proved for what they do, what they say, 
how they look, what they wear, or what 
they know. Fundamental as this hunger 
for praise is, there is no moral quality 
here residing. The gangsters in the city 
streets are inspired by exactly the same 
need for praise as are the leaders in 
moral crusades. The form is the same, 
the only difference is in the content. 

Another condition might be mentioned 
but it really belongs to the activities of 
the group itself rather than to the ante- 
cedent drives or tendencies. The group 
must have a program and the members 
of it must be doing interesting things. A 
group will be a failure if its activities 
are monotonous. The deadly sin is dull- 
ness. The psychological principle here 


is that purposes and goals of achievernent 
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must exist in the imagination of the chil- 
dren and when these are progressively 
realized there is always a lightening of 
the teacher’s task. It is not difficult to 
hold the interest and enthusiasm of the 
children in the month of December if 
Christmas plans are skillfully used. Even 
the bad boys can often say that just be- 
fore Christmas they are as good as they 
can be. Such devices may descend to a 
form hardly better than an unworthy 
bribe, but doubtless much of the failure 
of group instruction can be traced to the 
barrenness of the program and the lack 
of anything to look forward to. We do 
not object to a certain amount of routine 
and unconscious or habitual activity but 
we do need interesting and stimulating 
objects toward which we can strive. And 
a group which solicits a child into its 
membership must find some such attrac- 
tive images or lose the interest of its 
members. 

What shall we say then of fundamental 
motives, or drives, or tendencies? Are 
we to return to the blank-paper concep- 
tion of our fathers and think of the chil- 
dren as coming under our influence with 
no predispositions? Far from it. Very 
far from it. The children we have with 
us in religious education have many 
tendencies, desires, habits and motives 
but they are not inborn, they are socially 
inbred. The tendencies belong not to the 
nature of the infant but to the social ex- 
perience of the girl and boy. The im- 
portant thing is to know what crowd the 
lad has been running with and what in- 
terests and ambitions he has picked up in 
his sojourn. The influence of motives 
therefore shifts from the individual child 
to the traditions and ideals of the groups 
to which he has belonged or with which 
he has been acquainted. The “funda- 
mental motives” which the religious edu- 
cator would need to consider on West 
Madison Street in Chicago would be 
very different from the “fundamental 
motives” which he would have to think 
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of in a favored residential district. What 
the child has with him when he comes 
must be taken into account but no an- 
alysis of general psychology is of any 
value here. It all seems to derive from 
the social experience. Whether a child is 
interested in baseball, adventure stories, 
swimming, or petty thieving is of im- 
portance, but surely one does not need to 
argue that the genesis of these is to be 
found in his prior associations. 

But even here some religious workers 
have been too timid. It is not wise to 
proceed in ignorance of the former ideals 
of a boy but it is surely not necessary 
that closely allied motives shall be pre- 
sented to him. For religious education, 
if it ever succeeds, must go into competi- 
tion with the old motives and skillfully 
supplant them by better ones. It is not 
necessary itt order to break up a boys’ 
gang to organize another gang. It might 
be an appropriate action under some 
circumstances but if the child comes at 
all he ought to come because he sees 
something better or more attractive in 
the new associations. There is nothing 
inappropriate in a week at a summer 
camp for the choir boys but the same 
results might conceivably be obtained by 
periodical bean suppers with amateur dra- 
matic performances under a_ skilled 
leader. Let the religious educator have 
faith in his power to change children. 
Civilization and culture operate on the 
raw material of human nature and suc- 
ceed only after they organizé skillfully 
these materials into a stable and worthy 
framework. 

We conclude, then, that the funda- 
mental tendencies of children, the orig- 
inal drives or motives are inaccessible, 
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and the current effort to find them is 
wasted effort. The nature of normal 
children is such that they can fit into any 
skillfully presented cultural pattern. 
Children are at the mercy of their cul- 
ture, but so also were their fathers. If 
the reader of these lines will pause a mo- 
ment and inquire how he came to have 
the religious alignment which he now 
confesses and asks himself concerning 
the source of the principles of morals and 
religion which he holds most dear, he 
would probably decide that very little of 
it is due to his own cleverness or origi- 
nality. At best, we make a synthesis or 
mosaic of competing formulations which 
have influenced us and these are but a 
tiny fraction of that infinite variety of 
systems extant in our world today. 

The important aspect, then, of motives 
in religious education is that they all have 
a history and that they can be created. 
Motives arise out of actions, and actions 
can be controlled if we can have com- 
mand of the conditions. Essential as it 
is to note the motives that already exist, 
our chief effort should be to create the 
motives that we desire. We must not 
regard these motives as biological or 
natural. Rather do they arise in social 
participation. Drives and tendencies are 
created in social experience, and the older 
and undesired ones can be replaced by 
later and more valuable urges. The 
energies of parents and teachers should 
be devoted to the task of so controlling 
conditions that new and powerful mo- 
tives may lead to high endeavor in the 
interest of social welfare. He who deals 
with children will do well to ponder the 
profound saying of Dewey that it is the 
institutions which create our instincts. 
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A Few Principles of Character Education* 


HucH HArTSHORNE 


HARACTER is the art of living. 

The successful practice of the art 
of living involves at least these three 
things: 

(1) Finding out what should be done 
or what should not be done. 

(2) Doing what should be done. 

(3) Not doing what should not be 
done. 

For practical purposes children may be 
placed roughly in four groups with ref- 
erence to any life-situation: Those who 
are all right ; those who don’t know what 
to do; those who know what to do but 
not how to do it; those who know both 
what and how, but won’t. Naturally, 
the procedures adopted by teachers of 
children will vary in accordance with how 
they are classified as to their knowledge, 
ability, and desire. 

The first principle of character educa- 
tion therefore is diagnosis. It is true that 
medical diagnosis begins, ordinarily, after 
the disease has become established. Even 
doctors, however, are beginning to turn 
their attention to the improvement of the 
conditions of health. That is, they are 
diagnosing not disease but the power of 
functioning in life-situations. So with 
the educator: the child’s performance in 
the social situations in which life has 
placed him needs to be studied and com- 
pared with the performance of other 
children. Likewise, the range and va- 
riety of these situations require scrutiny 
as factors determining the characteristics 
of his behavior. 


*Based on an address given at the First Annual 
Conference of the New England Section of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, held in Cambridge, 
ia. May Ist and 2nd, 1929. 


Reprints of this article may be secured, price 
10 cents each. 
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If there is one thing that research is 
revealing, it is the increased complexity 
of the antecedents of any given mode of 
conduct. To treat all children alike be- 
cause they show the same tendencies is 
to ignore some of the best established 
facts of psychology. The natural history 
of such habits as honesty or deception 
shows that the present control of the 
child over his conduct may be the least 
significant feature of the total picture. 
The child who is dishonest because of 
ambition cannot be treated like the child 
who is dishonest through fear of punish- 
ment. Before beginning any policy of 
treatment or training, then, we must find 
out how things came to be as they are. 

The second principle is equally ob- 
vious—control of circumstances. One 
primary reason for the failure of chil- 
dren to develop desirable modes of con- 
duct, as well as for their inability to re- 
sist engaging in undesirable modes of 
conduct, is the fact that the situations in 
which they are placed change too rapidly. 
They are plunged into circumstances 
which are beyond the reach of their ex- 
isting habits. It is said that a salt water 
fish will die if transferred to fresh 
water, but if the change is made grad- 
ually, it can adjust itself to it and become 
a fresh water fish. Similarly, if a child 
is suddenly immersed in the atmosphere 
of a new school which makes demands 
upon him far beyond his present capac- 
ity, his performance will be more or less 
a matter of luck. 

This principle has a positive and a neg- 
ative implication. On the positive side 
it means that we must so control circum- 
stances as to provide children with grad- 
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uated opportunities. For example, sup- 
pose we find a youngster wholly unable 
to share time or thought or property with 
others. Evidently he cannot proceed far 
on this basis in the art of living. If we 
begin by arranging circumstances so that 
he is, in effect, invited to share something 
he cherishes with someone he dislikes, we 
shall probably make no progress. At the 
other extreme, we might arrange the sit- 
uation so that the first demand made 
upon him is for the sharing of something 
he does not care for with someone he 
likes. From this point on we may grad- 
ually change the circumstances so that 
more and more is demanded in the inter- 
est of more and more remote needs until 
the habit of sharing is attached to situa- 
tions such as those he is likely to meet 
throughout life. 

On the negative side, the control of cir- 
cumstances requires that a child be sub- 
jected to graduated temptations and thus 
achieve control by a process of immun- 
ization such as the physician uses in the 
toxin-anti-toxin treatment for the pre- 
vention of diphtheria. By this process 
the body’s resistance is built up gradually 
to the point where the disease itself can- 
not take hold. Exposure is now harm- 
less. So with:conduct. Whatever may 
constitute the lesser temptation is pre- 
sented first. Immunity will come through 
the gradual intensification of the tempta- 
tion. Since a part of such immunity un- 
doubtedly consists in the ability to han- 
dle failures or lapses as well as successes, 
the educational program must needs in- 
clude a technique for recovery from 
yielding to temptation. 

Many lapses are temporary and insig- 
nificant and, as every parent knows, can 
best be ignored. For the most part they 
are quickly outgrown. Other lapses of 
a more permanent nature may require 
not only the control of external circum- 
stances, but also the conscious co-oper- 
ation of the child or the group in a kind 
of self-improvement project. The suc- 
cess of such a project depends on the 


acquisition of an ideal for the self by 
which progress may be measured. Such 
self-ideals are supplied by various organ- 
izations for children and young people. 
They are useful in proportion as they 
center attention on relations with others 
rather than on absolute and abstract 
standards of inner perfection 

The third principle is that of the dy- 
namic use of ideas and ideals through 
research, discussion, experiment and wor- 
ship. Granted situations of increasing 
difficulty and complexity, involving re- 
adjustment of habits, the use of mind is 
required. If the pupils are to learn the 
art of living, it is their minds which must 
be set to work on the problems which the 
change in circumstances raises. Circum- 
stances should be so controlled that the 
question of how to act becomes, at times, 
an issue to be faced by the group or by 
the individual in the light of probable 
consequences. Such facing of issues 
leads to vital thinking, the making of res- 
olutions, and the conduct of experiments 
in enlightened right living. Only thus 
can the principles of conduct emerge and 
afford a basis of self-integration, and 
only thus can we build up the capacity 
to master all circumstance. 

It is one of the dilemmas of moral ed- 
ucation that although no moral edict can 
fit rapidly shifting situations, neither can 
the acquisition of specific habits solve 
life’s problems and issue in the art of liv- 
ing. It is necessary to build up inner 
resources as well as outer adjustments, 
for circumstances change not only chron- 
ologically but geographically. A child 
has to live in a variety of contemporane- 
ous situations, each making its own 
divergent demands upon him. His world 
is achaos. He himself, if he were aware 
of it, is correspondingly chaotic and un- 
integrated. We ordinarily maintain our 
happiness and poise by building up a 
separate set of adjustments for each set 
of circumstances—whether school, office, 
home, club, playground, or Pullman 
smoker. Progress toward genuine inte- 
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gration of the self can come only through 
the integration of circumstance—and this 
is impossible save through a process of 
idealization. Some feature common to all 
situations must be discovered which is 
capable of eliciting an integrated, con- 
sistent response. Such a common fea- 
ture is found in the concept of what all 
situations, in their human aspects, may 
become. In other words, an ideal for 
society affords the only basis for a gen- 
uinely integrated character. 

The fourth principle is that of mutual- 
ity between older and younger on a high 
level of activity. At present, younger 
persons share experience with older per- 
sons mostly on the lower levels of rec- 
reation and amusement when the adult 
is “off duty.” In matters which really 
count, such as community betterment, 
church administration, control of house- 
hold affairs and business affairs, mo- 
ments of inspiration and moral resolu- 
tion, adults, when they act at all, leave 
the children out of it. There are, of 
course, happy exceptions. But we can- 


not expect anything but a progressive 
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lowering of standards and morale until 
youth shares with age the interests and 
occupations in which age is at its best 
rather than at its worst. 

If the four principles of character edu- 
cation (which are not intended as a com- 
plete statement but only as illustrative 
of a point of view) are to be worked out 
in practice, an integrated program is 
needed which would include the follow- 
ing features: 

(1) Projects in the conduct of affairs, 
for the development of skill and attitudes. 

(2) Exposure to developed forms of 
such attitudes and ideals as are emerg- 
ing through experience, by the use of art, 
poetry, drama, music. 

(3) Drill in needed skills. 

(4) Discussion, for generalization, for 
the building and rebuilding of codes, and 
for morale. 

(5) Worship, for the organization of 
the self, the development of a sense of 
the permanence and value of the ideal, 
and the experience of companionship 
with the divine. 





Character Education in the Synagogue* 


SAMUEL WoLK 


T SHOULD be understood that there 
I is no character education program as 
such which is common to the synagogues 
of this country, nor even to those of this 
community. Such brief and outline-re- 
view as I shall present is to be applied, 
for the most part, to the philosophy and 
practice of the synagogue with which I 
am identified—Temple Israel, Boston. 
And more specifically it is to be under- 
stood that it is a program largely deter- 
mined by the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation of that institution. First, and most 
important, let me stress the thought that 
we operate on the premise that character 
building is not a matter of teaching a 
single subject in the classroom, called 
ethics, religion, or what you will. We do 
not departmentalize our study in this 
way. We find that all subjects, and all 
contacts which a classroom makes pos- 
sible, between teacher and children, can 
contribute—and do contribute much more 
effectively to the building of character 
than formal instruction in a_ subject 
which we call ethics. 

Our motive is to teach the whole 
range of Jewish thought and life. Our 
instruction in the religious school in- 
cludes Bible and post-biblical literature, 
Jewish history from the earliest times to 
the present, current Jewish events, cus- 
toms and ceremonies, and _ religion 
through eleven years of instruction. All 
of this study should lend itself to char- 
acter building. If ethical motive and 
character building do not result from all 
of these combined—as the opportunities 





*This is an address given before the First Annual 
Conference of the New England Section of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, held in Cambridge, 
Mass., May lst and 2nd, 1929. 





and stresses permit—then there is no 
character building in our school. The re- 
ligious school seizes every opportunity to 
stress ethical motive and conduct—but it 
does so as it appraises any detail in all 
this instruction which lends itself to it. 
And it does so in this way, we think, 
even much more potently than in having 
the child commit to memory passages 
distinctively ethical in import, or in 
merely expounding a verse which has 
ethical deductions. 

Just as we utilize every subject in a 
crowded curriculum for ethical cause and 
effect, so do we use toward the same end 
every activity of the school with which 
children have any connection. The school 
organization and management, the temple 
services especially arranged at stated 
times for the children, the drama group, 
the engineering of the school paper, the 
children’s choral group which meets dur- 
ing the week, all these and others, 
through the stress placed on punctuality, 
self-reliance, faithfulness, co-operation 
and the like, lend themselves to the prac- 
tice and inculcation of an ethical scheme 
which is much bigger than the artificial, 
goody-goody ethical instruction of the old 
time Sunday school. We want our in- 
struction and ethical emphasis to coin- 
cide with, and be a natural part of, the 
life beyond the religious school walls. 
Character building, in other words, is 
life, and ethics, therefore, must be linked 
up with every experience which the child 
encounters. To the extent to which the 
synagogue can color these experiences of 
the child with ethical force, to that extent 
does it build character. It sorely recog- 
nizes, however, that the synagogue is 
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not to be divorced from home, school, 
and life generally, in the achievement of 
that goal. 

When we attempt to link up ethics and 
character building with all of life, we 
recognize the utter inadequacy of but a 
single session of religious instruction per 
week. Until we can institute more in- 
struction, however, our attempt is to 
show that such instruction as is at our 
command must not be abstract and unre- 
lated to life. Judaism is for us a way 
of life, and we attempt in our instruc- 
tion to correlate the religious school with 
that way of life, which reaches beyond 
the school and synagogue into the home 
and the life outside it. We use any means 
at our disposal to synthesize that life. 
For example, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation which we maintain is not a mere 
formality but is made to be the actual 
agency through which the school program 
is identified with the life of the home. 
Customs and ceremonies, taught and per- 
formed in the school and synagogue, are 
but a part of the customs and ceremonies 
of the home. There can be no break 
which makes the school an entity unto 
itself alone. The school cannot possibly 
essay to do unalone and unaided the task 
of character building as it conceives it. 
The ethical stress put on the study of 
history, the beauty of the religious ob- 
servances, the relevancy to life of current 
Jewish events, the power to influence con- 
duct and thought contained in the study 
of Jewish literature, the stressing of eth- 
ical qualities in the school activities, the 
moral persuasion engendered by divine 
services, we recognize to be but a portion 
of the character building possible in the 
life of the child. The school and syna- 
gogue aim not only to unify all of this 
instruction and activity, but strive to iden- 
tify it with the instruction and activity 
of home and school, of which it recog- 
nizes it is but a meagre part. 

In a very recent article on “The Aims 


of Education,” Professor Whitehead of 
Harvard University writes as follows: 


There is only one subject-matter for educa- 
tion and that is Life in all its manifestations. 
Instead of this single unity, we offer children 
—Algebra, from which nothing follows; Geom- 
etry, from which nothing follows; Science, 
from which nothing follows; History, from 
which nothing follows; a couple of languages, 
never mastered; and lastly, most dreary of all, 
Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, 
with philological notes and short analyses of 
plot and character to be in substance committed 
to memory. Can such a list be said to represent 
Life, as it is known in the midst of living it? 
The best that can be said of it is that it is a 
rapid table of contents which a deity might 
run over in his mind while he was thinking of 
creating a world and had not yet determined 
how to put it together. 


It is with a view to putting together 
the study of our school with ethical em- 
phasis that our efforts are bent, realizing 
that the sum total of our efforts will pro- 
duce character as we find it, not only in 
the classroom but outside it as well. 

Thus far, I have done scarcely more 
than indicate the philosophy which lies 
beyond the religious school program. 
In the time allotted me, I cannot go into 
detail but I should take time to illustrate 
how this principle is applied, even if it 
be in only one item. The Jewish tradi- 
tion, past and present, is rich in illustra- 
tion. The history of the Jewish people, 
for example, will reveal this, if it re- 
veals nothing else: that the Jew came into 
contact with practically all of the peoples 
of the civilized world in ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern times. He came into 
contact with their thinking and their way 
of life. And as he did so he harmonized, 
borrowed, altered his own way of life, 
even as in turn he affected the thought 
and life of others. Now as the child 
gradually becomes aware of this contact 
of the Jew with the world, and catches 
the thought of Israel’s being an integral 
part of the stream of civilization, past 
and present, an effective opportunity for 
stressing a high conception of citizenship 
is offered. He can be made to see that 
he is a citizen of the world—a citizen- 
ship which makes him recognize that he 
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is but part of a world wherein he has his 
way of life and wherein his neighbors 
have theirs as well. And he sees the de- 
pendence of one on the other and the 
need and desirability of interchange and 
interplay of values. Herein is an effec- 
tive way of putting to ethical end the 
whole gamut of Jewish history in bird’s 
eye view compass. Of course ethical 
principles are pointed out to the child 
in incidents of Jewish history as well, 
where examples of heroism, devotion, 
pursuit of peace, and the like are plenti- 
ful. And in the same way ethical content 
can be indicated in the other subjects of 
instruction in the classroom. This com- 
bination of ethical emphasis, arrived at 
not formally, nor too patently, tends, we 
believe, toward character building in an 
effective way. 

A word about the method employed. 
It should be said that the Jewish past is 
taught, of course, with a view to empha- 
sizing the reality of the Jewish present. 
Our aim is to present this not as so much 
dead weight, but rather as actual life, as 
we see it and observe it today. We rec- 
ognize that it is not an easy matter to 
achieve our goal. The inculcating of 
habits which make for ethical life-hon- 
esty, social mindedness, self-reliance and 
the rest is a laborious and fine task. 
Dramatization, project study and, above 
all, skillful utilization of every incident 
in school life are means to the end. We 
try to create a school atmosphere where 
the practice and propagation of ethical 
attributes will be possible and encourag- 
ing. The importance of creating such 
an atmosphere cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

Perhaps what we do is yet scarcely 
more than negative, because we meet the 
child for comparatively little time, but 
it is positive in that we suggest how not 
to build character. It is hard to con- 
vince some people that the religious 
school does not begin and end its pro- 
gram with the mere teaching of ethics. 
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A trace of this limited outlook is re- 
flected in the comment which a mother 
made to me, after being disturbed by 
her child’s misdemeanor: “What, I send 
sonny to the Sunday school, and this is 
the way he acts!” We recognize clearly 
that the blame cannot thus irresponsibly 
be shunted on to the religious school, 
and the sooner we make it clear, the bet- 
ter it will be for all concerned. Home 
and public school as well, meet the same 
child whom we meet on Sunday morning 
or Sunday afternoon and on other occa- 
sions. Theirs is more the task, certainly 
theirs is as much the task, as is ours to 
build character. And since character 
building is, in the last analysis, habit for- 
mation—much as we may be averse to 
that term—then home and school have a 
bigger job indeed than the school which 
convenes for only several hours a week, 
be its program and constitution ever so 
effective. But it also means that, for the 
same reason, the efforts of the religious 
school must be tremendously serious. 

I have referred only casually to the 
question of the synagogue influence on 
the matter of character building. It, like 
the school, is part of the way of life 
which reaches into the home and beyond. 
It supplements and continues the work 
of the school. The synagogue has al- 
ways been not merely a house of prayer 
and worship, but also a house of assem- 
bly and gathering for the people, and 
likewise a house of study. 

I realize that I have touched only very 
cursorily on the whole question and have 
only, in a very general way, indicated 
the course we follow. But I have tried 
to suggest that it is not a problem iso- 
lated from the rest of the week’s life. 
It is one which cannot be cared for 
through a single curriculum which we 
call a Sunday school, nor one which can 
be foisted upon even a single agency. It 
is a community problem which we are 
attacking commonly, with the common 
aim—upright and honorable citizens. 
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An Experiment in Character Training 


M. G. CLrark 


ROBABLY no educational problem is 

receiving greater attention among 
public school people at the present time 
than the problem of character education. 
None of us have arrived at the point at 
which we are willing to make a catego- 
rical statement of just what ought to be 
done. There seems to be no definite 
procedure that guarantees certain char- 
acter results. The analysis of the prob- 
lem naturally leads us to the discussion 
of at least two factors: 

(1) What is character? Is it merely 
knowledge? It seems to be quite a dif- 
ferent thing from knowledge of arithme- 
tic or knowledge of spelling. Is it an 
established control, guided by an emo- 
tion—a love of right? 

(2) How is character acquired? This, 
again, is-a subject of much discussion. If 
character is something more than knowl- 
edge, the glib recitation of definitions 
will not insure character. On the other 
hand, if it is a control guided by an emo- 
tion, then there must be established an 
educational understanding of right in 
order that the emotion itself shall tend to 
right activities. 

It is not within the scope of this arti- 
cle, however, to discuss either of the 
above questions. This article is, rather, 
an attempt to explain the nature of an 
experiment that is on trial this school 
year in some form in various public 
school systems. 

Without waiting for an authoritative 
settlement of the two questions raised in 
the above paragraph, this experiment as- 
sumes that (1) character is based upon 
knowledge, (2) that a truly educative 
process is involved, (3) that in order to 


secure the desired character product, the 
child must be placed in an environment 
in which character norms are as con- 
sciously understood and applied as are 
norms! in arithmetic, language or geog- 
raphy. 

Moreover, since character as a product 
is as much or more the result of home, 
neighborhood and community educational 
influence as it is of public school educa- 
tion, the co-operation of the home and of 
a sympathetic community is needed. They 
must join hands with the school in estab- 
lishing accepted norms of character val- 
ues. To this end, the experiment attempts 
during this school year to set up certain 
commonly accepted ideals of habit and 
attitudes that are desirable for good citi- 
zenship. 

Norms must be made understandable to 
the child through schoolroom procedures 
just as other educational factors! are 
made understandable. These norms must 
be checked in the same way that arith- 
metic and geography are checked. At 
each report period, these character factors 
should be graded as are other educational 
factors. The character norm should be 
regarded and treated with as much dig- 
nity and in as serious a manner as educa- 
tional norms. 

Let us get away from the idea that 
character development is a matter of 
“goody-goody-isms” and preachy atmos- 
pheres. While character norms do not 
of necessity presuppose a voluminous 
course of study, they do presuppose an 
understanding of those things that enter 
into the moral relations of individual 
with individual and of individual to self. 
They presuppose, likewise, a conscious 
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attempt to assume those standards that 
are accepted as right. All this is a matter 
of atmosphere rather than a course of 
study, but with this understanding, that 
this so-called atmosphere must carry over 
into definite, measurable forms of con- 
duct. In other words, this experiment 
presupposes that character is the result of 
natural, human reactions—not of artifi- 
cially set problems. It comes out of the 
child’s own relations in the community in 
which he lives. 

In carrying out this plan, a complete 
reorganization of the whole grading sys- 
tem is necessitated. The old percentage 
markings in educational subjects have 
also been discarded as anti-character de- 
veloping. Both pupils and parents are 
given a more natural standard—the stand- 
ard of ordinary human judgment in mat- 
ters outside of school procedure. For 
school purposes the pupils’ educational 
work is regarded as excellent, satisfac- 
tory, unsatisfactory, or poor, This, in 
reality, is the judgment of the world 
with reference to the reactions of its citi- 
zens. For the benefit of pupil, parent 
and teacher each subject is analyzed in 
its factor values. It has been discovered 
that a child may be excellent in certain 
arithmetic attitudes and unsatisfactory in 
others. Consequently, these arithmetical 
factors are included in establishing the 
arithmetic norm. The same thing is true 
of the character norm. It is very seldom 
that a child is poor in all types of his 
reactions to an educational subject. In 
setting up this experiment, the periodic 
reports (six weeks’) are made as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Method of marking: 


I. Education. Candidates for promotion 
must make an average of Satisfactory on each 
half year’s work, not more than one branch 
appearing in the Unsatisfactory group, and no 
branch in the Poor group. Pupils whose aver- 
ages are Excellent are exempt from examina- 
tions except in History-Civics. The grading 
of pupils is as follows: E—Excellent work; 
S—Satisfactory work; U — Unsatisfactory 
work: P—Poor work. 


Parents should give special attention to any 
work marked below “S.” No percentages are 
used in the intermediate department. 

II. Citizenship. An attempt is made to 
train the intermediate pupils into desirable 
school and community characteristics. Prepara- 
tion for real citizenship is the goal, and in- 
dividual attitudes of mind, heart, and body are 
studied and here marked in order that the 
co-operation of the parent may be secured. 
Markings in citizenship are as follows: The 
capital letter “D” indicates especially well de- 
veloped characteristics; the capital letter “I” 
indicates improvement in characteristics or 
habits; the capital letter “U” indicates needed 
development in the characteristic or habit 
marked. 


(2) Norms of educational progress are 
indicated at six weeks’ intervals on the 
following items: 


a. Arithmetic: 
1. Understanding. 
2. Accuracy. 
3. Problem solving. 
b. Language: 
Growing vocabulary. 
Correct oral English habits. 
Use of punctuation, capitals, etc. 
Written English. 
Language organization. 
c. Reading: 
1. Accurate recognition of words. 
2. Growing use of dictionary. 
3. Enunciation and pronunciation. 
4. Content getting. 
5. Ability to give content. 
d. Geography: 
1. Understanding of content. 
2. Interpretation of geographic ideas. 
3. General development of location ideas. 
4. Ability to explain content. 
5. Manual representation. 
e. History-Civics : 
1 
2 
3 


Fem 


Understanding of content. 

Retention of content. 

Ability to explain content. 

4. Manual expression. 
Spelling-Phonics : 

1. Class spelling. 

2. Application in writing. 
Writing. 

Music. 

Physical Training. 
Drawing. 

(3) Habits and attitudes desirable for 
good citizenship are scored at six weeks’ 
intervals on the following items: 

1. Obedience: 

a. Willingness to follow directions. 
b. Respect for law and order. 
c. Responds immediately. 
2. Self-control: 
a. Courteous, even tempered. 
b. Attentive. 
c. Respects rights of others. 
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3. Efforts and Industry: 
a. Finds useful things to do. 
b. Completes work, persistent. 
4. Reason and Judgment: 
a. Plans and thinks to the point. 
b. Asks worth-while questions. 
c. Can follow directions. 
5. Initiative: 
a. Resourceful in work and play. 
b. Alert, energetic, not dreaming. 
6. Thrift: 
a. Respect for property, his own or 
others. 
b. Care of books, furniture, materials. 
c. Recognizes value of time. 
Health : 
a. Posture— 
Sits, stands, walks correctly. 
b. Personal Habits— 
Cleanliness, teeth, hands, dress. 
Keeps hands away from mouth. 
Uses handkerchief. 
c. Health— 
Eyes, ears, nose, mouth. 
Weight— (Normal). 
8. Responsibility : 
a. Is dependable, does not need watching. 
b. Tries for high standards of work. 
c. Plays fair. 
d. Statements truthful. 


(4) Honors are granted when certain 
standards are attained and the pupil re- 
ceives the following certificate: 


= 


This certifies that the pupil to whom this 
book belongs, having an average of “S” in 
scholarship, “D” in citizenship, and having 
been Perfect* in Attendance, has been awarded 
FIRST RANK HONORS for the period: 





*Excused illness of pupil excepted. 


The above plam is consciously set in 
the hope of obtaining the following re- 
sults : 


(1) That the teachers will become 
daily conscious throughout the year of 
certain objectives toward which we hope 
to move. 


(2) That the pupil also will be contin- 
ually conscious of those objectives and 
of the understanding of their meaning 
and worth. 


(3) That the pupil’s progress in these 
objectives may be noted periodically for 
his benefit and for the benefit of his par- 
ents, and also for the more intelligent 
procedure of the teachers in the following 
report period. 

(4) That parents shall become con- 
scious of these desired objectives and of 
the pupil’s growth in them. 


(5) That the co-operation of all three 
factors may be established, looking to- 
ward the satisfactory development of the 
child. 

As stated above, this is but an experi- 
ment. It is not academic. It is hoped 
that it is a practical test. It is hoped, 
also, that the expecimental attitude of 
mind may be maintained and that results 
will not be read imto the experiment 
where no results have actually occurred. 





Are Teachers Prepared to Give Moral Training? 


The Preparation of Teachers in National and State Teacher- 
Training Institutions for the Moral Education 
of Their Pupils 


Excerpt from the Report of the Commission on Character, Moral and Re- 
ligious Education of the World Federation of Education Associations, pre- 
pared by Walter S. Athearn, Chairman, presented at Geneva, Switzerland, 


August 2, 1929. 


O THE state normal schools and 

teachers’ colleges in the United 
States provide courses of instruction 
which are intended specifically to give 
teachers in the public schools the cur- 
riculum content and the technique of 
moral training ? 

To answer this question this Commis- 
sion examined the offerings of eighty-five 
typical state normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges located in thirty-three states and 
one territory in the United States. Table 
III gives the summary of the results of 
this investigation. 

This table shows that sixty-five of the 
eighty-five insfitutions studied offer no 
courses intended specifically to prepare 
their students to develop the moral char- 
acter of their pupils. All eighty-five in- 
stitutions announce character education as 
one of their chief objectives, but only 
twenty offer courses of training in the 
field of this announced major objective. 
A glance at Table III is sufficient to show 
the meager curricula offerings of the 
twenty institutions in which one or more 
courses are provided in the direct interest 
of moral education. These courses are 
grouped under five headings: philosophy, 
ethics, Bible, methods, and curriculum. 

(1) Philosophy. Eight institutions of- 
fer a total of twenty semester hours in 
Philosophy of Education. Three courses 
of three semester hours each are required 


courses, and five courses totaling eleven 
semester hours are electives. Character 
education is, of course, included as only 
one of the problems discussed in a course 
in the Philosophy of Education. One in- 
stitution offered elective courses in the 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion, 
and one offered a three-hour elective 
course in the Principles of Christian Edu- 
cation. Two institutions required one 
three-hour semester course in General 
Philosophy, and eight institutions offered 
a total of thirty-three hours in philosophy 
as elective courses. Only eight institu- 
tions offered any courses in philosophy, 
either required or elective, in addition to 
the eight institutions offering courses in 
the Philosophy of Education. This 
meager offering in philosophy in the cur- 
ricula of typical teacher training schools 
and colleges led the Committee to project 
an inquiry into the ethical and philosoph- 
ical training of public school teachers in 
the normal schools and colleges of the 
United States since 1870, as indicated 
by an intensive study of the catalogues 
of typical institutions since that date. The 
report of Mr. William Hobart Hill, spe- 
cial investigator for this historical inquiry, 
may be summarized as follows: 

Up to 1870 and for ten or twenty years 
after, the courses in philosophy and psychology 


were in the same department. The common 
names for the courses offered up to 1890 or 
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1900 were, Mental Science or Philosophy and 
Moral Science and Philosophy. Evidences of 
Christianity was also taught in many of the 
schools. It would seem that the courses in 
Mental Science or Philosophy had the content 
of what was later called Psychology. It was 
not until the last five or ten years of the nine- 
teenth century that psychology as a term came 
into popular usage. About the same time it 
became a separate department of instruction. 

During the first ten to twenty years of our 
study, each school taught from two to four 
courses in philosophy, all of which were re- 
quired. With the advent of many new courses 
of study from 1890 to 1910, the number of 
courses in philosophy rapidly increased, but the 
requirement was practically lifted. The normal 
schools, however, never have offered many 
courses and at present, require none. 

During the early years of the normal school 
movement, many general cultural subjects were 
included in the course of study for the sake 
of the teacher herself. There was great em- 
phasis upon the personal, moral character of 
the teacher as an influence upon the lives of 
the pupils whom she was to teach. As the 
study of educational method and technique ad- 
vanced and many new studies were added, the 
older. cultural courses, including philosophy, 
were eliminated. Likewise, mention of the moral 
character of the teacher as a vital factor in effi- 
ciency and success became an item of the past. 
The aim of the teacher training schools was 
to turn out well- -running teaching machines. 
Now there is an emphasis only upon the pro- 
fessional courses. Over fifty per cent of the 
courses now required in the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges have to do with the sub- 
jects which the teachers will be expected to 
teach when they get out into the work. 

As we study the total courses offered and 
required, we find an interesting story. In 1870, 
thirty-nine of the forty-four courses offered in 
philosophy were required. In 1925, only three 
of the 314 courses offered were required. The 
fact that there are so many courses offered in- 
dicates that there are a number of students 
taking such courses, but it is the judgment 
of the writer that the students are not in the 
normal school departments or the teachers’ col- 
leges. This conclusion is reached from the 
study of the required courses in the teacher 
training schools which do not allow for very 
many electives, and the fact that philosophy, 
as such, is not included in the training curri- 
culum. Practically all of the courses offered 
are in the arts departments or graduate schools, 
but open to the students of education should 
they desire to elect them. From the mean of 
2.6 courses required in 1870, there is a con- 
sistent decline until in 1900 the mean per school 
is .76 courses and in 1925, .21. 


(2) Ethics. Twelve of the eighty-five 
institutions offer a total of thirty-nine 


semester hours in ethics, distributed as 
shown in Table I. 

















TABLE I 
: . 
| NUMBER TOTAL 
| OF SEMESTER 
CourRSES Hours 
| 
Req’d| El’tive| Req'd) El’tive 
Social Problems.. . 1 1 3 3 
0 ere 2 7 6 19 
Social Ethics ....| 1 4 3 11 
1 











The fact that only four courses total- 
ing twelve semester hours are offered in 
ethics by eighty-five typical state normal 
schools and colleges is extremely signifi- 
cant. 

(3) Bible. Eight institutions offer as 
electives a total of twenty-eight semester 
hours in English Bible. Almost without 
exception these courses are offered in the 
department of English. 


(4) Methods. Courses in the methods 
of character education are offered by nine 
of the eighty-five institutions studied. 
Three institutions offer one course each 
totaling 1034 semester hours as required 
work, and six institutions offer one course 
each totaling 1414 hours as electives. 


(5) Curriculum. Only two of the 
eighty-five institutions offer courses in 
the curriculum of character education de- 
signed to put the prospective teacher in 
touch with the material available for eth- 
ical instruction in the various grades of 
the public schools. One institution re- 
quires one-half of one semester hour in 
the curriculum of character education, 
and one institution offers as an elective 
one two semester hour course in this 
field. 


(6) Other Courses. In the catalogues 
of the eighty-five institutions, there were 
three other courses whose description in- 
dicated that the courses were of specific 
value in the preparation of teachers for 
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character education. All these courses 
were electives. One covered three semes- 
ter hours in extra-curricula activities. A 
second course comprised one semester 
hour in the field of mental hygiene. The 
third course comprised three semester 
hours under the title of Rural Life and 
Education. A number of institutions 
mentioned the fact that their students 
during their attendance upon the state 
normal school or college were encouraged 
to attend Sunday school and church on 
Sunday, and that Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. organizations offered opportunities 
for the development of spiritual ideas 
through voluntary student activities. Fif- 
teen of the eighty-five institutions replied 
that it was their conviction that all of 
their courses in all departments had moral 
significance. Here are typical quotations: 

Moral education is discussed briefly in 
courses in psychology and method. 


Subject mentioned incidentally in many 
courses. 

The tone of the classroom instruction is in- 
tended to stimulate moral ideals. The content 
of classroom instruction is in no way related 
to these ideals. 

What is done is inherent in the other work, 
and not generally differentiated from that. 

Character education is merely the incidental 
influence of a strong teaching staff. 

Character education is treated incidentally 
and indirectly in other courses. 

There is no course given in this institution 
which does not stress character building. 


An institution which offers no course 
designed to prepare people to teach char- 
acter education observes: “Since charac- 
ter is the basic aim in education our en- 
tire program is intended to contribute 
everything possible.” 

Another normal school principal re- 
plied at length as follows: 


We do not offer any course in the institu- 
tion specifically to cover the technique of moral 
training. Personally we believe with others 
that moral training comes from actual cases 
rather than theoretical ones, and we undertake 
from the date a student enters here until he 
graduates to have him meet every moral prob- 
lem in the proper way. We do this through 
social conferences, through incidental sugges- 
tions in our principles of teaching courses, 
through like suggestions in the work in liter- 
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ature and history, and every other subject-mat- 
ter course. Frequently, we discuss general 
problems of discipline before the student body 
when there is a case which brings up the ques- 
tion. We believe we are in keeping with the 
opinions of the best educators to the effect that 
this is the way to do the job. 

While the vast majority of the normal 
schools and colleges give no courses of 
study which are intended especially to 
give their students training in the tech- 
nique of moral instruction, a large num- 
ber of them are accurately described in 
the following quotations from the prin- 
cipal of a Kentucky normal school: 

We are constantly striving through class- 
room instruction, the organization of our cur- 
riculum, daily chapel exercises, special lectures, 
and so forth, to develop in the lives of our 
students those moral and religious concepts, 
which are, without question, indispensable to 
teachers; but our efforts in this direction have 
been indirect rather than specific. 

There is a rapidly growing body of 
curriculum material available for moral 
instruction in the various grades of the 
public schools, and there is a considerable 
body of validated teaching experience in 
the form of teaching techniques, scien- 
tific tests and measurements, et cetera, all 
of which are available for courses in cur- 
riculum and methodology in the field of 
moral and religious education. This in- 
vestigation makes it clear that the rank 
and file of the teachers of the public 
schools in the United States are going 
with their certificates of graduation from 
the normal schools and colleges of the 
nation into their classrooms without ac- 
quaintance with this important teaching 
material, and with no reasoned judgments 
with reference to the ethical problems of 
our democratic citizenship. 

A study of a distribution of the Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees granted by 
certain American institutions of higher 
learning in the field of education from 
1917 to 1927, with special reference to 
specialization in moral and religious edu- 
cation, summarized in Table II of this 
report, would seem to indicate that grad- 
uate schools are giving larger attention to 
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the problems of moral education for pub- 
lic school teachers than are the normal 
schools and colleges of the nation. From 
January, 1917, to June, 1919, forty-five 
institutions offered to prospective teachers 
657 graduate degrees. Eighteen, or 2.75 
per cent, wrote their theses in the field 
of moral and religious education. From 
October 15, 1925, to October 15, 1927, 
ninety-six colleges and universities con- 
ferred 2,999 Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
grees. One hundred fifteen, or 3.72 per 
cent, were in the field of moral and re- 
ligious education. 

It was the purpose of this Commission 
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in prosecuting this investigation to ascer- 
tain the significant activities of the out- 
standing normal schools and colleges in 
the field of moral and religious education, 
and present in this report a summary of 
these offerings for the benefit of institu- 
tions seeking help in this aspect of edu- 
cation. The inquiry reveals nothing 
worthy of special mention, and it appears 
to the Committee that a more fruitful 
method of procedure would be the study 
of typical curricula and methodology in 
successful use in school systems through- 
out the nation, and the presentation of a 
summary of those methods for the con- 
sideration of normal school faculties. 


TABLE II. 


A DISTRIBUTION OF MASTERS’ AND DOCTORS’ DEGREES GRANTED BY CERTAIN 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION FROM 1917 TO 1927 WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SPECIALIZATION IN MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
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Religious Concepts of Children 
Roy G. Bose 


CoNCEPTS AND RIGHT ACTION 


HE WRITER is here reporting a 

study made by himself of the religious 
thinking of some twenty-five hundred 
children between the ages of eight and 
eighteen in the church schools of South- 
ern California to attempt to discover the 
meanings that children associate with some 
concepts current in religious thinking and 
to measure the development in meaning- 
fulness of these concepts with maturing 
youth. In discussing religion, the reli- 
gious teacher uses many general terms 
which have widely different meanings to 
different individuals. Such terms as God, 
church and salvation, may have widely 
different associated meanings to the same 
person in various stages of experience 
and to different persons wl.o have had 
dissimilar religious experiences. This is 
perhaps even more true with children for 
whom concepts are changing constantly, 
with enlarging experience. Just what 
does each term mean to the child who 
Our concern 
is not what such terms ought to mean to 
him, what we think they mean to him, 
or what we would like these terms to 
mean to the child; rather, the question is, 
what are the meanings actually associated 
by children with the more common re- 
ligious concepts, or what, if any, is the 
growth in meaningfulness with matura- 
tion. 

The child cannot bring the same ex- 
periences to the impressions received as 
does the adult and must interpret reli- 
gious and other concepts in the light of 
the experiences which are his. Through 
the curriculum of the church school, the 
home influence, the church and all the 
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other experiences of a life, the child is 
constantly building meanings around the 
various “cue” words or phrases. These 
meanings may be so vague, that no 
definite associations can be made, or they 
may be utterly wrong, as judged by the 
accepted authorities. They may also be 
confused, or they may possess the marks 
of fair understanding, or of superior 
understanding. The reactions to the 
various concepts on the part of the child 
ought to reveal his experience in rela- 
tion to those general ideas. It is, there- 
fore, of highest importance to his re- 
ligious development and to his general 
education as well to discover the mean- 
ingfulness of these general terms to the 
child. 

In all phases of human behavior, con- 
cepts influence the individual’s actions. It 
is not the claim here that correctly de- 
fined concepts will always issue in right 
action, but only that in so far as thinking 
is a factor in action, so religious thinking 
has its part in determining action. Think- 
ing is dependent upon concepts, as they 
are the general terms which are necessary 
for reasoning. A vague concept means a 
poverty of experience or understanding, 
which would result in confused or wrong 
action. If the concept “service” means 
to a child “to be waited upon,” his atti- 
tude will be entirely different from that 
of the child to whom “service” means 
“willing helpfulness.” Betts' makes a 
contrast in this connection which points 
out the significance of right and wrong 
concepts. He says: 

If our concept of honesty is that “honesty is 
the best policy,” if our concept of justice is 


1. G. H. Betts, Methods in Teaching Religion, p. 
168. 
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“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
if our concept of the church is that it is to 
serve as safe haven for ransomed souls, if our 
concept of religion is that it is chiefly a set 
of forms, or a system of restraints, if our con- 
cept of God is that of a cruel, erratic and 
vengeful deity, endlessly punishing those who 
have misunderstood, or failed to accept a prof- 
fered salvation, then those false meanings are 
sure to govern our thinking and action in rela- 
tion to each of the things or persons involved. 


He points out that different meanings 
associated with these same concepts 
would issue in right action. 


How CHILDREN’S CONCEPTS WERE 
TESTED 


In order to discover the meanings chil- 
dren associated with various concepts the 
writer sought to find an adequate experi- 
mental method. An analysis was made 
of the several methods used by Leuba, 
Meltzer, Athearn, Barnes and others in 
related experiments. The following pro- 
cedure was decided upon. The Interna- 
tional Graded Lessons for the Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior Departments 
were carefully checked for the concepts 
commonly used there. The religious 
magazines of the major denominations 
and ten current religious books of pop- 
ular interest were checked for the various 
concepts ‘developed there. One hundred 
and fourteen concepts, such as God, 
Christ, church, and Bible, were found to 
be used commonly. One hundred of 
these were selected on the basis of fre- 
quency of mention for the free associa- 
tion test which was the first form used in 
testing the children. 

The free association test, which was 
given personally by the writer to four 
hundred and twenty-six pupils in five 
church schools and in the University 
High School of the University of South- 
ern California, was chosen as a method 
which would give most nearly the actual 
meanings which children associate with 
these current religious concepts. It was 
felt that such a method excluded any 
direct suggestion and gave free oppor- 





tunity for association response. A sample 
of the test is given here. 

I am anxious to know what boys and girls 
understand by these religious words and 
phrases. Will you write down what each of 
these words means to you? Do not hesitate, 
but write the first meaning that comes to your 
mind. Try to write something after each word, 
but do not spend too much time on one you 
do not understand. Wait until the signal is 
given before beginning. Do not look at your 
neighbor to see what he does. These samples 
will show you what is wanted. 

1. Baby—Little child. 
2. Sunday School—Learn about Jesus. 
S;, GRRE voces asses vnsoncens as 

Let us try the first one on the list. Begin. 
tM, cep odes ce nncallies seemanten sess a, 
BR. TRNGOG: witewcccctecetiasces cenccccwonces 2. 

etc. 

The responses given by the children on 
the free association tests were recorded 
on large work sheets, according to age 
and sex. These were then grouped as to 
related elements and narrowed to as small 
a group as consistently possible. The 
five responses of the highest frequency 
were chosen in most cases to make up a 
multiple-choice test which seemed to be 
best adapted for the desired end. In all 
cases the five possible meanings given in 
the multiple choice test were meanings 
actually given by the children in the pre- 
vious free association test. The theory 
underlying this method is that by using 
the responses given by a representative 
group of children, the responses of the 
other children will differentiate them- 
selves in their meanings. 

The list of one hundred concepts used 
in the free association test was rated by 
twenty-two directors of religious educa- 
tion as to the importance of the concepts 
for children. Sixty of the concepts were 
rated of average or higher importance to 
the religious thinking of the various age 
groups. These were used in the multiple 
choice test, which took only fifteen min- 
utes to give and could be given by any- 
one. 

The multiple choice or best answer 
completion form of test was used because 
it made possible a range of choice of 
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meanings. As in the free association 
method, only one response was asked for. 
The children in each case were asked to 
underline the word or phrase which most 
nearly explained what the concept meant 
to them. The best answer emphasis was 
avoided and meaningfulness stressed. 
The test in full is given below. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one tests 
were given to children of the ages of 
eight to eighteen in twenty-two churches 
representing all the major evangelical de- 
nominations. A specific set of directions 
for the examiner was placed in the hands 
of those administering the tests. To 
make the method of scoring as unbiased 
as possible, a number of directors of re- 
ligious education and religious workers 
were asked to rate the responses used in 
the test. The response which was most 
nearly similar to the definition given in 
the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
was rated as five (5) by the writer be- 
fore the rating sheets were sent to those 
who were asked to give their evaluation. 
The persons rating these responses were 
asked to consider the “5” as highest and 
rate the others 4, 3, 2, 1, as they judged 
them to deviate from the accepted stand- 
ard. One was considered as farthest 
from the standard definition. 

In presenting and evaluating the re- 


-sults of this test, the rating by the re- 


ligious educational leaders is used. It 
should be stressed, however, that the im- 
portant part of the study is not which 
meaning is correct, but rather which of 
the five possible meanings attached to 
each concept is chosen by the children. 
The actual choice rather than the evalua- 
tion should be noted. Percentage tables 
of ten of the sixty concepts are here 
given to show the response by the chil- 
dren of the different age groups. 
(Table I.) 
FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

The tests revealed the following find- 
ings: 

(1) That the children had formed 
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very few definitely wrong ideas or ideas 
opposing the accepted definition given in 
the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
regarding the concepts used in the tests. 
In other words, it would seem that there 
has not been much effective teaching or 
experience which has built any clear 
meanings which might be interpreted as 
erroneous. 

(2) Vagueness and confusion as to 
the meaning of the “cue” words and 
phrases are the outstanding character- 
istics of the responses made by the chil- 
dren. The children are not well ac- 
quainted with the concepts used in the 
church school curriculum and the repre- 
sentative religious magazines and books, 
and they have had little or no experience 
which gives meaning to the concepts. 
The words and phrases of special re- 
ligious days and places, e. g. Christmas, 
Sunday, church, are well known and 
understood, but the concepts signifying 
certain spiritual experiences, such as con- 
version, Saviour, Christian, reveal a 
vagueness and confusion which shows a 
lack of training and experience regarding 
the life-situations summed up in these 
terms. 

(3) The junior children seemed to 
understand the terms as well as the 
seniors in the majority of cases. There 
was only a slight development in mean- 
ingfulness of concepts with maturation. 
The greatest development seems to be be- 
tween eight and fifteen years of age. 
There is little evidence of growth after 
fifteen years of age. 

(4) Church school attendance seems 
to have no significant influence on the 
development of meaning. Those children 
who claimed a short stay in the church 
school did as well as those of a longer 
period. The test was given to a group of 
east side boys who attended a boys’ club, 
but did not go to church school. Their 
ratings were only slightly lower than the 
ratings of the regular church school at- 
tendants. 
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TABLE I 
| PERCENTAGE OF EAcH AGE Group CHOOSING 
CONCEPT EacH MEANING 
8-12 years. | 13-15 years | 16-18 years | Composite 
Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
WILL oF Gop | 
Commandments of God........ 29.7 37.7 37.9 34.0 
Do the fight... ........ eters 22.6 28.7 30.5 26.1, 
fo eee pee eee, 9.5 9.6 6.0 9.0 
| Love everybody............... 17.3 18.1 18.1 ay a 
| Inherit property............ : 1.6 | 0.9 0.6 1.2 
| No response......... 19.3 | 5.0 | 6.9 | 12.0 
| | | 
SunpAy SCHOOL | | 
Place of religious instruction... . 16.3 | 49.5 70.5 37.7 
Study the Bible. «05s... 0656554 9.2 5.3 2.9 6.9 
Learn about God and Jesus..... 46.4 | 34.4 15.6 36.8 
Place Of WOPBDIP... ..<.. cise nese 23.9 15.5 9.8 17.4 
OE a ee ne ier 2.9 0.6 | 0.0 11 
PAN OUSPBPORSE... 5c cacjene cee 1.3 0.7 2.2 1.2 
| 
BIBLE | | 
Christian guide book........... 12.8 | 16.5 15.6 14.3 
Re WOT. ok sist oan Cee Sees 54.4 | 64.0 59.0 58.3 
SACPER MIGLOTY... . 0. ceses aes 7.9 | 10.5 15.2 10.7 
Book about Jesus............. 22.1 7.9 7.0 14.4 
Story of Jewish race......... 0.9 i | 3.2 1.3 
INO TOSPOMSE.... .. ... 2. eee nee 1.9 | 0.0 0.0 1.0 
| 
CONVERSION | 
Become Christian............. 39.5 | 52.5 | 67.3 48.7 
SCs RS RON Rr aret etree 28.7 28.7 20.3 | 27.4 
POUPCOUGCH . oo es ci aes tosee 6.1 | 5.2 9.8 | 5.3 
PUCMSADIIED 6 5 cob ks endads haus 0.0 1.0 0.3 0.4 
Talking to someone............ 17.6 6.8 2.0 11.1 
No response......... ; 8.1 | 5.8 0.3 | 6.1 
SALVATION 
Saved {om Sin... wees ees | 22.3 | 54.8 | ree | 43.0 
Become Christian....... ee ee 16.8 12.8 12.4 | 14.6 
PAWAUON ARMY... 25... 65054 8.6 2.0 1.0 | 5.1 
MUNSHI: ...-.. coc canes | 243 | 12:8 3:5 | 16.7 
Need food....... eee et: | 4.4 | 1.6 0.3 2.7 
No response. . . ae cena 23.6 | 16.0 | 5.3 | 17.9 
IMMORTALITY | 
Soul live forever............... | 22.2 | 33.0 42.5 29.4 
De freee | 15.2 20.5 20.3 18.2 
ee errors | 214 | 28.2 9.8 | 20.2 
Unreality.... Rr ie 2.4 5.7 4.5 3.9 
Wrong-doing...... 11.0 | 9.1 By 10.5 
No response. . . 27.8 8.5 11.2 17.8 
Gop | 
Supreme Being........... ee, 10.0 20.6 7.5 
Heavenly Father.............. 67.2 | 65.5 56.5 64.8 
SE ener Sewer 12.8 12.3 | 7.8 12.1 
Highest ideal................. | 15 | 98 | 11.4 | 6.2 
Good Men... 6... ccc tees | 2a ) @2 | Se | a 
15.2 | 1.6 | 3.4 8.0 
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PERCENTAGE OF Eacu AGE Group CHOOSING 
RATING CONCEPT EacH MEANING 
8-12 years. | 13-15 years | 16-18 years | Composite 
Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
| WorsHIP 
5 UME Xo ep a 90s ose os os | 39.3 } 43.4 46.4 41.9 
4 Pray and sing in church........ | 15.1 10.1 2.9 | 11.3 
zz: =—. (- eee aa. |} 45 | a 3.9 
2 ns 6.3 3.6 4.5 | 5.0 
1 Believe in God................ 31.6 34.4 35.9 33.4 
0 INCU NOMI yoo en mac's 3 | 4.6 | 4.0 4.6 | 4.5 
|  ConsclENcE 
5 Feeling of right or wrong....... | 34.7 | 47.9 61.9 | 44.0 
4 | WolewelGod......0...ccccee. | 133 | 17.0 ‘| 469 | 15.1 
3 MIMS MIR ai)z:)iaie.e oi iaese dang 5.5 9.7 9.5 7.7 
2 VOne GOES... ee cee ne 12.8 13.2 7.3 12.1 
1 VOT eee er per | (eo an 3.6 0.6 4.8 
0 EGR MIMI S590) 3-Aipcne, clesacsiele ie | 26.5 8.6 | 4.8 16.3 
CHURCH | 
5 | Place of worship.............. | 140 | 26.1 | 39.3 22.4 
4 Group of believers............. | 2.3 | 2.0 2.3 2.1 
3 OE ee neererer 48.7 61.6 50.5 53.6 
2 [Lo Oa. eee 10.9 5.5 2.0 7.5 
1 | 2.4 EI 0.3 1.8 
0 Ce ee Pe er | 21.9 3.7 5.6 12.6 
(5) The mental age records on Ter- given in some churches to children join- 


man tests of a number of this group were 
secured from the public schools and a 
correlation made between mental age and 
understanding of the concepts. The co- 
efficient, which was .29 with a probable 
error of .07, indicated only a slight rela- 
tionship between the intelligence of the 
group and their understanding of these 
“cue” terms. This condition may be due 
to many reasons, perhaps chiefly lack of 
religious education built around life- 
situations, and corresponding lack of re- 
ligious interest. 


(6) Family worship seemed to have 
little or no influence on the formation of 
religious concepts. Church membership 
was perhaps the most significant single 
influencing factor. This latter condition 


is due, perhaps, to the special training 


ing the church. 

(7) A random sampling taken of the 
church school teachers of the children 
tested revealed the fact that the teachers 
rated only slightly higher than the pupils 
on the test. 

ReLicious EpucaTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

If one’s thinking is no better than his 
concepts, the religious thinking of the 
children studied is inadequate, vague and 
confused. The children are unfamiliar 
with the religious experiences epitomized 
by the various religious concepts current 
in religious thinking. The findings would 
seem to indicate that the present church 
school is inadequate for religious de- 
velopment, and that the teaching in the 
church school to be effective must be 
centered in the interests and experiences 
of the child. 
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RELicious Concert TEST 
Prepared by 


ROY G. BOSE 
University of Southern California 
OS OE ELE P Err ere fey terre eee” REE ce Srersetonceesieses 
eC ee INAINIE OE “SENOGT HOW -ALIONMING 6:6 0)0.s,s:sice5.0\0's obese ves0des et wees 
Caren accor Depart ient .....6.6cs ins sc ciec pee toe Oreo bls 609 455 GME ve-cik eecrcenes saucers 
GR ericrssowcsico ner seas vusieainw posite Ce POU GD COUTCH INCMIDOE?T ooo sic devon cee ceusdccsenter sas 


Underline number of years you have attended church school, 1, 2, 3, 4 
12, a 14, 15, 16, 17. 
DIRECTIONS 
We are anxious to learn what boys and girls understand by the religious words given in large 
type below. To the right of each large type word in the left hand column are five possible 
meanings. Underline the one which you think most nearly explains what the large type word 
at the left means to you. Underline only one. Be sure to underline that one which most nearly 
explains what you mean by the religious word at the left. 
These samples will show you what is wanted. 
MIRACLE—Unexpected happening—Something done by God—Out-of-ordinary event—A 
wonder—Magic trick. 
ANGEL—God’s helper—Person with wings—Imaginary creature—Symbol of idealism—Good 
person. 
1. SUNDAY SCHOOL—Study the Bible—Learn about God and Jesus—Church—Place of re- 
ligious instruction—Place of worship. 
2. BIBLE—Sacred history—Christian guidebook—Story of Jewish race—God’s word—Book 
about Jesus. 
3. OLD TESTAMENT—About Jesus—First part of Bible—Beginnings of world—Early his- 
tory—Before Jesus. 
4, SAVIOUR—God—Saves from sin—Jesus—Died for us—A preacher. 
5. GOD—dHoly Spirit—Good man—Heavenly Father—Supreme Being—Highest ideal. 
6. ee person—Believer in Bible—Follower of Jesus—Good person—Church 
member. 
7. SIN—Disobeying God—A bad thought—Against Christ’s will—Mistake—Break Command- 
ments. 
8. CHRIST—Good man—God—Jesus—Only Son of God—Our Saviour. 
9. SALVATION—Salvation Army—Need food—Help poor—Become Christian—Saved from 
sin. 
10. FORGIVENESS—Be easy on somebody—-Repentance—To forget wrongs—Excused by God 
—Sins pardoned. 
11. HOLY SPIRIT—Spirit of God—Religious feeling—Member of Trinity—An angel—Jesus. 
12, CONVERSION—Saved—Talking to someone—Be baptized—Join church—Become Christian. 
13. PRAYER—Say every night—Asking God for things—Talking to God—Serious thoughts— 
Thanking God. 
14. REPENTANCE—Give self to God—Be sorry—Make amends—Sorry for sins — Forgive- 
ness by God. 
15. NEW TESTAMENT—About God—Second part of Bible—A new religion—About Jesus 
—First part of Bible. 
16. MISSIONS—Convert heathen—Go on journey—Extend gospel—Purpose in life—Old Cath- 
olic churches. 
17. FATHERHOOD OF GOD—Father of Jesus—Our Creator—God’s Father—Father of all— 
Father of Christians. 
18, MERCY—Forgiving wrong—Be sorry—Be easy on someone—Help others—Not to kill. 
19. DUTY—Something told to do—What ought to be done—What God wants done—Some- 
thing for others—Do the right. 
20. — about God—Priest—Proclaims gospel—Teacher of Bible—Leader of 
churc 


21. SACRIFICE—Give up something—Jesus’ crucifixion—Give your life—Something given to 
God—Burnt offerings. 
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LORD’S SUPPER—Supper for Lord—Supper before crucifixion—Eat with God—Take 
bread and wine—Christ’s body and blood. 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN—Brothers in Christ—All men sons of God—AIl men equal— 
Fraternal order—All men brothers. 

WORSHIP—Idolize—Love someone—Praise God—Pray and sing in church—Believe in God. 

SON OF GOD—Christian—Jesus—Any person—God’s only son—Adam. 

SERVICE—To be waited uwpon—Wait on someone—Willing helpfulness—Meeting in church 
—Work for someone. 

RESURRECTION—Jesus rose from dead—Easter—Live again—Crucifixion of Jesus— 
Born again. 

SACRED—Frightened—Something valuable—Not to tell—Belongs to God—Holy. 

FAITH—Belief in God—Wholehearted beliei—Confidence in self—Keep promise—Belief in 
someone. 

CHRISTMAS—Santa Claus—Get presents—Vacation—Jesus’ birthday—Give gifts. 

SUNDAY—First day of week—Go to church—Holiday—Day God rested—Day of worship. 

LORD—God—Our King—Saviour—Our Master—Jesus Christ. 

SOUL—Inner spirit—Conscience—Part that never dies—Your body—Your thoughts. 

CROSS—Two sticks crossed—Way of salvation—Symbol of Christianity—Where Jesus was 
nailed—Angry. 

LORD’S PRAYER—Universal prayer—23rd Peakn—Prayer to Lord—Prayer Jesus taught 
—Say at night. 

REDEMPTION—Saved—Give yourself up—Not to kill—Redeemed from sin—Forgiveness. 

SPIRITUAL—Belief in spirits—Christian—Not flesh and blood—Talking to dead people— 
Spirit of God. 

EASTER—Ascension of Jesus—Jesus rose from dead—Birthday of Jesus—Easter eggs— 
Vacation. 

ae at ESS—Truthfulness—Loyalty to right—Believe in God—Your privileges—Do 

od’s will 

LOV E—Friendship—Passion—W orship—Like somebody—Good works. 

DISCIPLE—Preacher—A _ learner—Punishment for disobeying—One of the twelve—Fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 

— be immersed—Receive a name—Wash sins away—Join church—Holy water 
on head. 

GOSPEL—Sermon—Salvation through Christ—Talk about people—Books of New Testa- 
ment—Life of Christ. 

COMMANDMENTS—Rules to obey—God’s list of don’ts—Will of Christ—Religious laws 
—Rules given Moses. 

ETERNITY—After end of world—Never die—Everlasting life—Endless time. 

WORD OF GOD—Bible—Truth—God’s will for man—God’s promise—Ten Command- 


ments. 

CONFESSION—Tell of sins—Admit belief in God—Tell truth—Confess to priest—Re- 
pentance 

TEMPTATION—Have a temper—Desire to do wrong—Urgings of Satan—Do evil— 
Swerve from right. 

IMMORTALITY—Eternal—Not human—Soul lives forever—Unreality—Wrong doing. 

WILL en property—Bible—Commandments of God—Love everybody—Do 
the right. 

RELIGION—Belief in God—Be a Christian—Going to Church—Church sect—Belief in Bible. 

CHILDREN OF GOD—The saved—Jews—All children—Believers in God—Human beings. 

es <i alaae of Bible—Tracts—The whole Bible—Sayings of Jesus—Verses from 

ible. 

DIVINE—Pure—Separate into parts—Like God—Sacred—Everlasting. 

PACIFIST—A comforter—Condemns war—Peace-maker—Religious sect—Name of ocean. 

CONSCIENCE—Your heart—Your thoughts—Your soul—Voice of God—Feeling of right 


or wrong. 

CREED—Selfishness—America’s creed—Doctrines of Apostles—Part of church service— 
Statement of faith. 

CHURCH—Holy place—Group of believers—God’s house—Place of worship—Sunday school. 

SACRILEGE—Against God’s laws—Swearing—Mock at religion—Destroy holy things— 
Afraid. 

WORLDLINESS—Friendliness—Knowing world—Broadmindedness—Love of things—Un- 
godliness. 








Trends in Character Research 


HERMAN N. STUART 


NTEREST in character education 

continues unabated. A prodigious 
amount of material has been written 
within the last few years, (17, 23). This 
voluminous literature prohibits anything 
like an exhaustive treatment or survey 
within the scope of this article. A few 
characteristics, however, can be pointed 
out. 

The dominant feature of the present 
literature is its scientific aspect. <A 
decade ago little was written on the sub- 
ject which was not largely of philosoph- 
ical nature. Recent material, however, 
shows a tendency to base itself upon 
facts derived from exact experimentation 
and controlled observation as well as 
from other objective methods (17). 

To influence the personality and char- 
acter of the child, it is necessary to know 
all the various factors influencing be- 
havior. What are the original tendencies 
and capacities of children and to what 
extent may these be subjected to train- 
ing? To answer this question, Andrus 
made a study of habits of children from 
two to four years of age. “Since the 
child is taken as the starting. point for 
curriculum making, it is very important 
to have an inventory or list of the abili- 
ties of children at various ages that the 
best curriculum may be developed,” 
(1, p. 3). She found that desirable mo- 
tor habits may be formed by very young 
children. It appeared that these children 
respond to training along  social-moral 
lines also. 

Studies in child psychology have been 
prolific and cover a wide range. Only a 
few can be mentioned. Blanchard studied 
the social psychology of the child, treat- 


ing of the social experiences of the child 
(3). Piaget investigated judgment and 
reasoning in the child as well as its con- 
ception of the world, including moral 
judgments (19, 20), while Johnson meas- 
ured the mental growth of children in 
relation to rate of growth in bodily de- 
velopment (13). Other studies are those 
of Arlitt (2), Fenton (9), Morton (15), 
and Mumford (16). 

Closely allied with the above is the 
psychiatric approach to problems of be- 
havior. It is particularly in evidence in 
habit clinics to which children are 
brought who present behavior difficulties. 
The combined efforts of the psychiatrist, 
social worker, and parent are Urought to 
bear upon the case. The work of Doctor 
Thom and others is a splendid example 
of what has been accomplished with mal- 
adjusted children (31, 35, 36). The work 
of the visiting teacher, whose task is to 
help those who have not made desirable 
adjustments to school life, often necessi- 
tates calling in the psychiatrist and other 
specialists. The Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency has 
done some very good work along this line 
(25, 26). 

That the home is still regarded as an 
important agency in training character, 
despite the fact that the school has largely 
assumed this obligation, is evident from 
the increasing amount of literature on 
parent training and education. Systems 
of character training, ways of bringing 
up children, and the tremendous conse- 
quences of parental behavior upon chil- 
dren are explained in non-technical lan- 
guage readily comprehended by the aver- 
age parent (4, 5, 8, 10, 22, 30, 32, 34). 
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Cameron’s book on The Nervous Child 
(5), Child Guidance by Blanton and Blan- 
ton (4), and Clark’s book (8) are repre- 
sentative of this type of literature. 

Instead of attempting to begin char- 
acter training with the teaching of gen- 
eral traits, such as trustworthiness or 
honesty, the tendency at present is to 
break these generalizations up into spe- 
cific items of behavior, regarding the 
general trait as the end result. Charters, 
for example, breaks up the trait “hon- 
esty” into several hundred “trait actions” 
(6, 39). Situations are then arranged in 
which these “trait actions” can be opera- 
tive and thus afford practice for the child. 
Hartshorne and May, in their investiga- 
tion of deception, found that “Honesty 
appears to be a congeries of specialized 
acts which are closely tied up with par- 
ticular features of the situation in which 
deception is a possibility, and is ap- 
parently not greatly dependent on any 
ideal or trait of honesty” (12, p. 15). 

The matter of desirable reading matter 
has also received attention. No longer do 
parents and teachers need to inquire what 
is good literature for their children and 
where they can obtain it. Exhaustive 
research has been carried on to answer 
this question, and with fruitful results. 
Literature for children has not only been 
arranged according to age and grade, but 
also as to what is best from the stand- 
point of educating the moral attitudes of 
children. While reading lists for chil- 
dren are not new, the work of Starbuck 
and Shuttleworth is the first of its kind 
to take into consideration the character 
training aspect of literature and the quali- 
ties it develops in children. It proceeds 
upon the principle that stories spontan- 
eously enjoyed will be “as health promo- 
ting to the mind as are good foods to the 
body—the more so if the youngster is not 
nauseated with medicated prescriptions 
nor choked with hygienic formulas” (27, 
p. ix). 

Providing opportunity for exercising 


proper conduct in many situations is an 
effective means of building character. 
School officials have not been slow to 
recognize this. Numerous articles have 
appeared of late in the various educa- 
tional journals setting forth the value for 
character training of this or that par- 
ticular activity of students. “Learning 
by doing” applies here as elsewhere. 
Brown demonstrates how Hi-Y work, 
high school assemblies, Girl Reserves, 
and athletics contribute to character (37). 
Parker shows how regular classroom 
work can train character, discussing the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher, 
and the technique of class organization 
and procedure (43). The value of play, 
of athletics, of music, and of the school 
library, are some of the means through 
which character can be developed (42, 44, 
45, 46). 

Character testing is still in its infancy, 
but some remarkable work has already 
been done. General character as such is 
not measured, but usually some phase or 
aspect of it. There are tests which meas- 
ure the intellectual aspects of character, 
as ethical discrimination or moral knowl- 
edge. The “Moral Knowledge Tests” 
developed by the Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, are tests of this type (41). 
A list of problem situations, each fol- 
lowed by a list of possible things that 
could be done, is presented to the child, 
and he is asked to check the right one. 
Carmichael used somewhat the same type 
of tests in his study (38). 

Other types used are tests of tempera- 
ment, of social attitudes, of emotions, 
and these attempt to get at the affective 
side of the child. Watson gives a very 
good description of these in his book 
(33). 

Another. procedure is to present a 
series of controlled situations calling for 
conduct under various conditions. Harts- 
horne and May measured deceptive be- 
havior in classroom situations, in work 
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done at home, in athletic contests, and in 
parlor games. A host of tests was em- 
ployed in these situations (12). For ex- 
ample, a test in arithmetic or spelling is 
given, and the pupil is permitted to cor- 
rect his own paper by the use of an 
answer sheet. A day or two later, an- 
other test of the same difficulty is given 
but this time the child is not allowed to 
correct his own paper. The difference 
between the scores made on the two tests 
indicates the amount of deception by the 
child. By employing a battery of such 
tests and subjecting the data to careful 
statistical treatment to determine its sig- 
nificance, striking information has been 
gained. This type of testing has been 
perhaps the most productive thus far. 

The experimental studies on the prob- 
lem of moral attitudes and conduct have 
not been as extensive as some of the pre- 
vious investigations cited. Those that 
have been undertaken, however, have re- 
vealed some significant facts. Slaght, for 
example, in his study on untruthfulness 
in children, found by objective methods 
that untruthful pupils do not lie because 
they can not think clearly, but because 
they are more suggestible, more imagina- 
tive, and less steady emotionally and 
kinaesthetically than are truthful chil- 
dren. Further, untruthful children are 
more punished for misdemeanors and are 
brought up in less favorable social en- 
vironment (28). Hartshorne and May, 
in their extensive investigation of decep- 
tion (12), used batteries of tests of vari- 
ous kinds. The testing was carried on at 
home, in athletic contests, in school, and 
in parlor games. They conclude that one 
form of deceit or another is associated 
with dullness, retardation, school grade, 
emotional instability, and other factors 
which are presented in detail. The study 
is perhaps one of the best examples of 
what can be done experimentally in this 
field. 

In an attempt to discover how we can 
improve the attitude of human beings 


towards those of other nations, Manry 
measured certain factors determining in- 
formation and judgment of international 
affairs (48). A test on international 
affairs was constructed and given to coi- 
lege students. The influence of orienta- 
tion courses, social studies, geographical 
location, travel, place of birth, race, na- 
tionality and sex are pointed out, as well 
as some of the prevalent misconceptions 
of college students. The author concludes 
that higher education should foster in- 
ternational understanding. The exchange 
of teachers, the migration of students, 
the free movement of teachers and stu- 
dents from section to section in the 
United States are all valuable means to 
this end. He also recommends a begin- 
ning orientation course for college stu- 
dents in order that they may develop a 
world point of view, or Weltanschauung. 

Little has been done to determine sci- 
entifically just what material in religious 
education should be taught to children at 
certain ages, i. e., the proper grading of 
material to fit the maturity of children. 
Granted that certain material is desirable, 
just at what age will the teaching of this 
be most effective? To determine this in 
respect to the precepts and parables of 
Jesus as found in the Gospels, Franklin 
presented them to children from grades 
four to twelve, requiring the children to 
choose from among a.number of state- 
ments the one best expressing the mean- 
ing of the parable (47). In this manner, 
he found that certain sayings are under- 
stood at an earlier age than are others. 
In general, there is danger that they will 
be taught too early. Precepts are much 
more difficult to comprehend than par- 
ables for all mental ages. In measuring 
comprehension difficulty, the study fur- 
nishes a basis for arranging precepts in 
a religious education curriculum in the 
order of comparative ascending difficulty. 

To what extent is scholastic success in- 
fluenced by character and environmental 
factors? Shuttleworth tackled this prob- 
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lem, perfecting several techniques to 
measure some of these factors (49). The 
“assayer,” a test of likes and dislikes or 
of attitudes and interests, was constructed 
on the theory that those who succeed in 
school have different interests from those 
who fail. A second technique was a self- 
rating device, consisting of pairs of op- 
posite traits or qualities, on which the 
student was asked to rate himself. The 
third device employed was a question- 
naire. From the data obtained from the 
use of the above tools, it was found that 
the home and school are important fac- 
tors. Thus success in college is associ- 
ated with success in high school. The 
cultural things in the home exert an in- 
fluence also. Among other facts, it was 
found that successful students apparently 
are consistently more interested in intel- 
lectual and cultural things and are also 
much more imaginative. 

General treatises upon the subject have 
also continued to make their appearance. 
Martin discusses principles of moral 
guidance, drawing largely upon individual 
and social psychology as well as upon 
ethics (14). A _ keen, analytical and 
highly practical work is the volume by 
Symonds (29). The adequacy of treat- 
ment and the lucid manner in which the 
various aspects of the whole question are 
handled, make it a valuable addition to 
general works on character training. 
The psychological basis of character is 
stressed throughout. Various methods of 


character training are weighed in the bal-- 


ance and found wanting. 

In Charter’s work the attempt has 
been made to collect various procedures 
of teaching ideals, evaluate, organize and 
finally relate them to the principles upon 
which they are dependent. In brief, a 
synthesis is effected of existing methods. 
He favors the direct method, but this 
seems to have been somewhat invalidated 
by the findings of Hartshorne and May 
that direct teaching of honesty seems to 


have no relation to the control of con- 
duct (12). 

Perhaps the most outstanding treatise 
is that of Robach. He has collected new 
facts on character, temperament and per- 
sonality and has correlated medical, ana- 
lytical and behavioristic material, linking 
all this new material with its historical 
background. The thoroughness of his 
work is reflected in part in his review of 
studies in the major foreign languages. 
Special attention is given to the psycho- 
analytic approach, to American experi- 
mental contribution, to the “Gestalt” 
school, and to the behavioristic viewpoint 
(24). 
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The Problem of Worship Among College Students* 


An Experiment at Stephens College 


KENNETH IrRvING Brown 


Editorial Note-——This article, written at the request of the Editorial Staff, 
describes the experiment in worship undertaken by the Religious Education De- 
partment at Stephens College. The theory and suggestions of programs are ap- 
plicable, however, to many other situations than the college one. The Editorial 
Staff would be glad to know of other experiments in worship carried on by col- 


leges or churches. 


TEPHENS is a four year junior col- 

lege for women, situated at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, where the state university 
is located. It is in the Stephens College 
auditorium that the Burrall Class, that 
coeducational Sunday school class which 
has attracted national attention for its 
program and size, meets. 

The Stephens vespers are held after 
dinner each Sunday and Wednesday eve- 
ning, and attendance is required, although 
on Sunday the student may go to one of 
the denominational young people’s meet- 
ings if she chooses, and about one-fourth 
of the student body takes this alternative. 
The number of vespers each week was 
set by President Wood in an endeavor to 
have the college life approximate the 
conditions of a normal community, 
wherein the average church-going woman 
is asked to give two nights a week to 
her church. The service, including the 
musical introduction, is approximately 
forty-five minutes long. 

These are the essential background 
facts of the experiment. But first a 
question of theory. 


Wuat Is THE FUNCTION OF WoRSHIP? 


Professor Betts in his article on wor- 
ship published in The Christian Century 


*Reprints of this article may be secured, price 


10 cents each. 


for May 9, 1929, has amassed so many 
conflicting definitions of worship that to 
add to his array seems an impertinent 
affront. But the theory behind the ves- 
per program of Stephens College has 
been that worship is, as the word in its 
Anglo-Saxon form implies, an apprecia- 
tion of the “worth-ship” of life—an ap- 
preciative appraisal of those values in 
life which foster human personality. 
And coupled with this theory has been 
the understanding that worship, together 
with love, work, and play, is an essential 
of life. 

Accordingly, one of the first tasks of 
those in charge of the college worship 
program has been to offer an adequate 
idea of worship, and in most young peo- 
ple’s groups this can be done only after 
the razing crew has attacked and demol- 
ished some of the prevalent notions, 
many of these amounting almost to carica- 
ture. Many a young man and woman 
thinks of worship as a lingering religious 
superstition, best dramatized in the blind 
grovelling of the idol worshiper before 
his statue of clay and wood. There must 
be a declaring of the truth that worship 
is not superstition, nor is it a humiliating 
act of self-abasement, neither is it an un- 
intelligent adoration of an unknown 
deity ; rather is worship a growing under- 
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standing and appreciation of the essential 
worthship of life. 

At least, that is the theory on which 
the vesper program of Stephens College 
has been built. But definition is not 
enough. If worship be as important as 
has been suggested, there must be critical 
consideration of its functions—what is 
it intended to do?—consideration both 
by the committee in charge and, in time, 
by those participating in the program. 
At the risk of churchly generalities, may 
I suggest the five functions of worship 
which have been held before the Stephens 
student body in as many ways as pos- 
sible, as the aims of the vesper hour? 

(1) Worship should awaken the wor- 
shiper to a fuller realization of the worth 
and pre-eminence of spiritual values in 
life. 

(2) Worship should lend poise, bal- 
ance and dignity to the worshiper’s life, 
assisting him to integrate the divisive 
forces of his living. 

(3) Worship should open to the wor- 
shiper avenues of approach to God, as 
many as exist, through beauty, nature, 
art, literature, and music. 

(4) Worship should assist in creating 
the moral and social enthusiasm neces- 
sary for whole-hearted devotion to a pro- 
gram of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

(5) Worship should offer experi- 
mental training which shall prove valu- 
able in the worshiper’s private devotional 
life. 

WorsuiPp, MEDITATION, AND 
RELAXATION 


A word of explanation is needed on 
a characteristic of the Stephens experi- 
ment which may mark it as different 
from similar programs. The religious 
education and physical education depart- 
ments at Stephens College count them- 
selves first cousins, bidden to work to- 
gether on numerous common problems, 
and the vesper program is carefully cor- 
related with the aims and endeavors of 
the leaders in the physical education divi- 
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sion. One of the special projects of that 
department is the siesta hour, observed 
by the entire student body each day at 
one o'clock (excepting Saturday and 
Sunday). It is kept as a rest hour dur- 
ing which the student must be in her 
room; there, although she is encouraged 
to lie down, sleeping if possible, she may 
if she wishes do any of the many pleas- 
urable things which so often the college 
day crowds out, leisure reading, letter- 
writing, sewing. The only activity pro- 
scribed is study. The ultimate aim of the 
siesta project is not to accustom the girl 
to take an hour’s nap before undertaking 
the work of the afternoon, but to teach 
her to relax, and to help her to acquire 
the important habit of frequent relaxa- 
tion. To this end, relaxation exercises 
are given those students who find it dif- 
ficult to escape the tension of set muscles. 
It is the conviction of Miss Wilma D. 
Hayes, director of physical education at 
Stephens, however, that relaxation is 
more than physical; she counts it as in- 
cluding in its fullest form both the mental 
and the spiritual. Therefore, working 
with the members of the religious educa- 
tion department, she from her point of 
view is eager to link the science of relax- 
ation with the art of meditation. Such 
a union means that the student shall use 
her rest hour in whole or part for medi- 
tation. Were such a goal achieved, it is 
obvious that the effect on the religious 
education program would be marked. 
Meditation demands the ability to con- 
centrate; it also demands that the stu- 
dent shall have in her mind subjects and 
themes for meditation. “When I medi- 
tate, do I have to meditate on some- 
thing?” was a question asked during the 
first week of college. The answer would 
have been given even had the question 
not been asked, and given both directly 
and indirectly in the vesper talks of the 
year. If the habit of meditation can be 
acquired, it falls to those in charge of 
the vesper services to offer to the stu- 
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dents themes, experiences, values to 
which they can bring their best thought. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF WoRSHIP 


The Stephens vesper service is an hour 
of quiet. 
dimmed. The student must be in her 
appointed seat by seven-ten, but she 
knows that for twenty minutes before 
that time there will be music in the audi- 
torium and that she is welcome to come 
early for prayer and undisturbed thought. 
Many girls do come. It has long been 
one of the traditions of the college that 
on vesper nights the student shall enter 
the auditorium noiselessly that she may 
not annoy those who have preceded her. 
And despite the fact that the hall is used 
for college gatherings of all natures, the 
tradition has been strengthened through 
the years. The mood of reverence comes 
not with the formal beginning of the 
service, but with the approach to the 
place of the vesper appointment. 

One of the cherished stories around 
the campus is of the night when the di- 
rector of the conservatory was at the 
piano. According to the custom, he 
started to play when the first students en- 
tered, and he played on, losing himself in 
his music. It was time to begin the 
vesper-talk, and he wondered why the 
students had failed to gather; and then, 
turning to look at the dimly lighted audi- 
torium, he saw to his amazement that it 
was full, every girl in her place, and he 
had heard no one enter. 

A worship program for college stu- 
dents, extending as the Stephens vesper 
program does throughout the college 
year, should contain the largest possible 
variety consistent with the ultimate pur- 
poses of the program; but never should 
that variety be made important for its 
own sake. 

Often the question is asked, “What is 
a Stephens vesper like?” And for clar- 
ity and brevity, the answer may be given 
that thetype of program fostered is ar- 
ranged under nine headings. 


Occasionally the lights are 


(1) Talk Vesper. Of them all, prob- 
ably the service woven around a brief 
talk is the most common. This is usually 
concerned with matters closely related to 
the girls’ life, personal problems or 
campus ethics, for the worship program, 
in addition to accomplishing the ends of 
worship, must strengthen the morale of 
the group. If this appears to be an im- 
possible task, let the reader note that if 
the objectives of worship were fully ac- 
complished, better morale among the stu- 
dents would inevitably result. The ves- 
per talk need not, indeed should not, 
duplicate the pattern of the Sunday 
morning sermon. But an interpolation 
on the nature of a vesper talk is not per- 
tinent here, inasmuch as the Stephens 
program in this respect is not different 
from the programs in similar situations 
throughout the college world. Ex-Presi- 
dent Faunces’ collection of chapel talks, 
Facing Life, serves as an admirable ex- 
ample of brief addresses which touch 
student life at vital points. 


(2) Litany Vespers. The hunger for 
dignity and beauty in religious services 
is almost universal among church-minded 
students. The Episcopal church with its 
emphasis on ritual makes a strong appeal 
even to those loyal in their attachments 
to less formal churches. To answer this 
demand, vespers built upon liturgical 
lines are used occasionally, keeping al- 
ways in mind the need of adapting this 
material to student life, lest the vesper 
become simply a duplication of the 
church service. Prayers with choral re- 
sponses, creeds for today, prose and 
poetry from scriptural and non-scriptural 
sources, and responsive reading are the 
materials for these services. 


(3) Biographical Vesper. Perhaps 
through no other means is the worship 
of spiritual values more effectively em- 
phasized than through the life-stories of 
great hearted men and women. Few 
vesper services have received more favor- 
able comment than those given to the let- 
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ters of Hilda Rose, the industrious, in- 
genious mother-wife in the far north 
whose story is told in Stump Farm. The 
figures chosen for use in such a service 
need not be exclusively missionaries or 
universally recognized saints; there is 
without doubt more appeal in the heroic 
stories of those women who have lived 
rich lives in our own world: Alice Carr, 
Grace Scribner, and a host of others. 


(4) Parabolic Vesper. It was after 
remembering the insistence that Jesus put 
on the parable story that the members of 
the vesper committee set aside certain 
vespers as story-vespers, using stories 
with a purpose but stories without any 
attached moral label. It is possible to 
find good healthy short stories embody- 
ing some important moral decision, which 
are neither sentimental nor saccharin, 
and when these are told or read, the 
action suggested by the story is often 
more pleasantly remembered than when 
the same action is recommended in an 
address. 


(5) Dramatic Vesper. The dramatic 
art department has gladly co-operated 
with the religious education department 
it the preparation of dramatic vespers. 
Sometimes the dramatic element has been 
very simple; at other times the entire ves- 
per program has been given to some ap- 
propriate play such as the Christmas 
play, When the Chimes Rang, or a ver- 
sion of the Passion Play for Easter. 
These have been produced with all the 
beauty and care of a regular dramatic 
performance. 

A favorite device for these dramatic 
vespers has been “Living Pictures,” tab- 
leaux set in a picture frame, wherein the 
grouping, costuming, lighting and color- 
ing of some great painting are copied. 
Usually these living pictures have come 
as a climax to a talk: for example, 
Whistler’s “Mother” was given with a 
study of the fifth commandment ; Calder- 
on’s “Ruth and Naomi” came after a talk 
on attractive goodness in which the good- 
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ness of Naomi, so attractive to Ruth 
that she gave up country, people, and re- 
ligion to follow it, was used as an illus- 
tration; Millet’s “The Gleaners” was 
used with reminders of the necessity and 
essential dignity of work. 

When once the framework is avail- 
able and one or two backdrops have been 
painted, the. dramatization of some fa- 
miliar painting is comparatively simple, 
and the visual appeal linked with the oral 
appeal is doubly effective. 

Other dramatic vespers have included 
such studies as “Youth Prays,” a collec- 
tion of prayers, given in costume, repre- 
senting the various professions and posi- 
tions in life (this is available in the Bur- 
rall Class Bulletins, price ten cents), sim- 
ple dramatizations from the life of Jesus 
given with curtain-settings and simple 
costumes ; the conversation of Jesus with 
the woman from Sychar, and the series 
of incidents beginning with Jairus call- 
ing Jesus to his home and ending in the 
healing of his daughter are both easily 
adapted for this purpose. 


(6) Rhythmic Vesper. As the dra- 
matic art department has assisted in the 
vesper program, working in an attempt 
to suggest through drama the worthship 
of the spirit-value of life, so the rhythm 
department has willingly taken the op- 
portunity to emphasize the religious value 
of rhythmic motion. And let it be said 
at once that no services of the year are 
more reverential or more worshipful than 
those to which this department contrib- 
utes. Here again, that which otherwise 
might be an unattached feature becomes 
a part of a unified program by being 
linked in theme with a brief talk. Occa- 
sionally a story is presented when little 
or no explanation is necessary; on one 
occasion a vesper service was built 
around the theme of The Swan. Saint- 
Saens’ arrangement was used as a piano 
solo, the instructor of the rhythm classes 
interpreted it in rhythmic movement, and 
around the same idea a vesper talk was 
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woven. Another time the vesper topic 
was prayer and the unalterable demand 
for sincerity ; a speaker spoke on the sub- 
ject and then one of the members of the 
advanced rhythm classes interpreted it. 
To some this may seem a perversion of 
the entire vesper program, but to those 
in charge who are making a conscious 
effort to restore to rhythm something of 
the dignified beauty and religious signifi- 
cance which it held in the days of David, 
when it was one of the major religious 
arts, it is but another means of approach- 
ing those values of life which we call 
by that not easily defined word, spiritual. 


(7) Literary Vesper. No one will 
question the worship value of the psalms ; 
and to the psalms may be added carefully 
selected passages from the poetry of all 
ages, Whittier, Francis Thompson, Ta- 
gore, to name only three widely divergent 
poets of our century. Dr. Edgar W. 
Burrall has done much to popularize the 
literary vesper, and the Stephens vesper 
of this classification is in part a parallel- 
ing of his methods. Sometimes the ves- 
per hour is given to reading without 
comment ; at other times, to a single poem 
or prose passage which serves as a de- 
parture for companion ideas. 


(8) Musical Vesper. Occasionally the 
entire time is given to a program of 
music, and always music plays a large 
part in the service. 


(9) Student Vesper. I have said that 
there were nine divisions, but the ninth 
differs in kind from those already listed. 
It is a constant hope that the vespers 
will inspire the student to take back to 
her town, her church, her young peo- 
ple’s group suggestions and ideas which 
will prove valuable to their services. 
Therefore, it has seemed wise at times 
to turn the vesper hour over to selected 
students or groups of students (occa- 
sionally a sorority may ask for the priv- 
‘ jlege) offering them the freedom to try 
out their own ideas. For the most part 


their programs have fallen into one of 
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the divisions named, but not infrequently 
they have brought to their responsibility 
a zest and an originality which have 
added much. 


DANGERS BESETTING A WoRSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Anyone who has worked with such a 
program as the one outlined in these par- 
agraphs cannot but be conscious of the 
dangers which lurk behind the folds of 
the stage curtains. Perhaps the out- 
standing danger is that this emphasis on 
beauty, this search for artistry, shall lead 
to a too-easy satisfaction with the emo- 
tional delights of worship. Like Peter 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, we may 
be tempted to say, “This is pleasant. Let’s 
stay always.” Such a danger must be 
recognized, as indeed it must be in so 
much of college life, and met by the fre- 
quent challenge that worship like college 
brings its debt of opportunity; the train- 
ing of the classroom and the pleasure- 
profit of a worship service alike must be 
translated into terms of activity. 

Allied with this is the danger that such 
a program may lead to day-dreaming and 
revery instead of concentrated thought. 
But the danger is inherent, it seems to 
me, more in the method of presentation 
than in the program itself. Into each of 
the types of vespers mentioned incisive 
and profound thought can be poured, 
thought which comes to the student mind 
intensified by the legitimate appeal to the 
emotions. And especially is this true 
when the student follows a single theme 
presented through several media. The 
parts of any religious service should be 
so unified as to leave both a dominant 
impression and dominant idea. To this 
end, the introductory music should be 
chosen to fit as far as possible the mood 
of the service which is to follow; the 
hymns and the special music should bear 
upon the central theme, and it goes with- 
out saying that the scripture reading and 
prayer are important steps of emphasis 
leading to the general topic. Such a uni- 
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fied service ought to challenge rather 
than stultify thought. 

A third danger in such a program is 
that of allowing the vesper hour to leave 
an impression of sadness, a confirmation 
of the rumor that worship is spooky, 
long-faced, solemn. One way of con- 
fronting this danger is to insist on a 
variety of moods in the services; there 
is, for illustration, imperative obligation 
that some of the vespers be cheerful, 
vespers in which religious joy is stressed, 
and stressed perhaps with laughter and 
broad smiles. Too often we talk of re- 
higious joy in such tones of sadness that 
any honest person knows we are dishon- 
estly shifting labels. At Stephens Col- 
lege, the vespers for the first few weeks 
of the school year are frankly cheerful, 
a means of combating the prevalent 
malady of homesickness, and at intervals 
throughout the year definite attempts are 
made to guard the student from asso- 
ciating worship with gloom or religion 
with dim lights. 

But there are other persistent tempta- 
tions. One which every group in charge 
of such a program meets is the danger 
of making the students in the pew noth- 
ing more than spectators. If a congrega- 
tion only hears, only sees, their worship 
is incomplete, for worship is a communal 
process, and the man in the pew and the 
man behind the pulpit-desk must both 
participate. Group singing is a partial 
answer to this difficulty; another is the 
use of various prayer-forms which bring 
the listener into the service. Silent prayer 
when adequately prepared for can do 
this; pause-prayer, that prayer in which 
the leader without voicing the prayer sug- 
gests themes for common meditation, is 
likewise useful. But constant thought 
must be given lest the worship hour be- 
come a pleasant spectacle and not a 
spiritual experience. 


This is the account of an experiment, 
an experiment which by its very nature 
makes the checking of results exceedingly 
difficult. For eight years the program 
has been in operation and during that 
time important changes have taken place ; 
new techniques have been tried and 
abandoned, and at the present time there 
is no thought in the minds of those re- 
sponsible for the work that the methods 
suggested in this paper are final. But if 
worship be an essential in the good life, 
we must find ways of assisting college 
students to understand it and to profit by 
it. And that experiential understanding 
should be afforded through as many 
avenues of worship as we can discover. 

A legitimate criticism of the church 
today is that the experience of worship 
afforded by it is usually narrowly pro- 
scribed: organ music, rose windows, con- 
gregational hymns, and a sermon with 
firstlies and secondlies. We talk of wor- 
shipping through nature; if that be pos- 
sible, it is the course of wisdom to help 
the student to an experience in which pos- 
sibility becomes reality. And no one who 
has participated in sunrise meetings or 
sunset vespers reverentialiy conducted 
will fail to recognize and to carry on 
through life something of the new insight 
gained, something of the compelling 
sense of awe in the recognition of natural 
beauty. 

This approach through nature is but 
another approach; a score of others are 
at hand, awaiting investigation, ready to 
yield rich results if we experiment, while 
keeping our objectives and our dangers 
clearly before us. And the ultimate objec- 
tive of all such experimenting must be a 
habit of worship carried into post-college 
days which shall provide incentive for 
new understandings, new appreciations, 
new and worthier participation in life- 
activities. Then, perhaps, shall worship 
become worship in spirit and in truth. 
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An Approach to the Study of Worship 


Goopwi1n B. WATSON 


| ie NOVEMBER, 1927, the writer 
conducted seven worship services in 
connection with a conference of several 
hundred older boys held at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. The services were worked 
out along somewhat unconventional lines, 
endeavoring to make worship a vivid 
reality and not merely a respectable for- 
mality. Three methods were available 
for checking up on the reactions of the 
boys to the services. It was assumed in 
each measure that only the boys them- 
selves could tell truly just to what extent 
they really worshiped. It was believed 
that, when they said they had had a 
worship experience, they had had one. 
When they said they got nothing out of 
it, that was taken as a valid report. Ob- 
viously, the criterion was not perfect but 
it seems to be an improvement upon the 
speculation of the leader. 

The first possibility of evaluation came 
from the ratings. At the close of each 
service the boys were asked to fill out the 
card represented in Figure 1. The valua- 
tion checked gave a basis for scoring the 
ratings. As may be seen from Figure 1 
a value of 70 was given to the response, 
“One of the four or five highest experi- 
ences of your life”; a value of 60 to the 
response “Worshipful in the deepest, best 
sense, throughout”; a value of 50 to the 
response “genuinely worshipful part of 
the time”; a value of 40 to “A fairly 
good service” ; and so on down to a value 
of 10 for the response “Very poor.” This 
made it possible to combine the ratings 
from the more than one hundred boys 
who reported on every service and to 
determine how effective this service had 
been for the group. Units, of course, are 


not absolutely equal, but it is probable 
that a more precise definition of units 
would not alter the general conclusions to 
which the study leads. 

The second evaluation was obtained by 
asking the boys, after the final service had 


REPORT OF WORSHIP 


CREO nd cid cnvedodiadecdendaquxcavatanee 
Occupation 
CHES PUMGMNNEE: : ... oocccnvocensucaseueeans 
PCa FE ois ion denccweagasanacacsa mens 
Type of Service being reported..........--... 
Would you call this service, from your own 
point of view: 
(Answer by checking the idea which) comes 
nearest to your own) 
Value assigned 
by rating (Table 1) 
OlOne of the four or five highest experi- 


Cnhes OF WOU Bibenss + cécciccivenaed 70 
OWorshipful in the deepest, best sense, 

| PE ery Peres Pe 60 
OGenuinely worshipful part of the time?.. 50 
DA fairly good service?............csceee 40 
OONot very worshipful?................... 30 
O)Poor worship; dull, uninspiring, too deep, 

too old-fashioned, too strange?...... 0 
EX VeEs OGRE ccccdcicdesgscedcacsvesmae 10 


What in the service did you get most from? 


Comment: (In the remaining space, and on the 
other side, tell something about why you felt 
this service helpful or poor. Give, if you can, 
and care to, some idea of what purposes, satis- 
factions, ideas, dreams, needs, memories, re- 
grets, etc., it brought to you)................. 


been completed, to rank all seven services 
in order of merit. This was done by plac- 
ing a “1” on the report of worship card 
(Figure 1) for the best service, a “2” for 
the next best, and so on, until the poorest 
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service of the series was ranked “7.” The 
third approach to evaluation was qualita- 
tive. It is comprised of the reactions of 
the boys to the last three questions on the 
report of worship card. Complete reports 
were available from one hundred and 
fifty boys, and it is upon these answers 
that this study is based. 

The study has meaning only in so far 
as the worship services themselves can be 
clearly kept in mind. The first service, 
entitled “A Quest,’ was prepared on the 
assumption that the boys might be unable 
to worship until they had achieved a more 
adequate concept of God. The boys were 
assumed to come out of high school back- 
grounds which had given them some 
inklings of what modern science reveals 
about our universe. It was hoped that 
this interest in science might be used to 
help those boys who had a cramped and 
man-sized conception of God to appre- 
hend something of the stretch of the 
imagination which is required to approach 
the God of a universe like this. The 
service was further designed to help some 
who might be sophomorically skeptical to 
appreciate the genuineness of the age-long 
search for meaning in the universe. The 
service was handicapped somewhat by the 
fact that a half-dozen boys were asked to 
take part with only a few hours of 
preparation. They were supposed to be 
boys who could read impressively, but 
not all of them succeeded in doing it well. 
One impersonated the inquiring youth; 
others spoke for the astronomer, the 
biologist, the physical chemist, the his- 
torian. The service brought out the vast- 
ness of space, the dependence of life upon 
bacteria, the undreamed complexities of 
the universe of atoms and electrons, the 
relativity of all motion, and the hundreds 
of millions of years of evolution. “Your 
life is bought for you by a million million 
deaths; you are a brief city on the ruins 
of countless forgotten dynasties.” Then 
followed the poem by Cale Young Rice, 
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“The Mystic,” and an attempt to pray in 
the language of Fosdick: 


Amid the crash of stars, the reign of law, 
the vicissitudes of human history, and the 
griefs that drive their ploughshares into human 
hearts, to gather up all existence into spiritual 
unity, to believe in God, is the sublimest ven- 
ture of the human mind. 


The next service was one of music, an 
attempt to compensate for the somewhat 
over intellectual atmosphere of the first 
service. After a brief introduction by the 
organ chimes, the leader made a statement 
to the following effect: 


Some of the deepest experiences of life are 
better relived with music than with words. 
We are to hear tonight an expression of a 
great experience of triumph and release. I 
wonder if any of you have ever found your- 
selves troubled by anything over a long period 
of time. Can you remember having worried 
about it, been reluctant to talk about it? Per- 
haps it was some misunderstanding, perhaps it 
was something you had done that you regretted 
afterward. It may have left you with a sense 
that things were not right, not as they should 
be. This music carries us beyond such an ex- 
perience to the triumph. The pilgrims for 
whom this chorus was written were returning 
from Rome. They had gone there with a sense 
of guilt, of shame, of being unable to feel at 
home with God and their fellow men. Some 
of them had planned throughout a lifetime to 
make this pilgrimage of atonement. The jour- 
ney had not been easy, but at its end stood for- 
giveness. They were reconciled. Quarrels 
were over, misunderstandings were healed, the 
sins were forgiven, the burden was gone. They 
felt again in joyous accord with God and Fel- 
lowman. If there has been or might be some 
such experience in your life, perhaps you want 
to live it through in imagination as the organ 
plays. 

Then came the rendition on a great 
pipe-organ of the Pilgrims’ Chorus from 
Tannhauser, and the service closed with 
an appropriate benediction. 

The third service, “The Builders,” 
came into the conference following a 
series of discussion groups on life work. 
It was an attempt to interpret the familiar 
song “America the Beautiful” so that 
it would have more specific meanings for 
the choices which those boys were facing. 
The hymn was illustrated with colored 


lantern slides. For example, following 
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the first verse, the leader’s comment ran 
as follows: 

We would remember the cost of the fruited 
plain and the amber waves of grain. For the 
last five years the average farm has given to 
the owner less return than a hired laborer 
must be paid. 

We would remember those who rise at four 
or five o’clock and work until seven or eight 
at night during the busy season of the year, 
while taxes increase and debts multiply, and the 
fruit of the labor is sorrow and bitterness. 

We would remember that farm children face 
handicaps in health, in education and enjoy- 
ment. Farm women are hungry for more of 
life’s spiritual values. 

Some of us would pledge ourselves to the 
ge of an “America the beautiful” in rural 
ife. 


Following the second stanza came Hoy- 
land’s beautiful litany for the pilgrims 
who would create a land of liberty, 
equality and brotherhood. After the 
third stanza, with the emphasis upon 
“heroes proved in liberating strife,” was 
recited Neihardt’s stirring poem on the 
rise of the workers against the “lords of 
the scheme of things.” After the “patriot 
dream” stanza came Rauschenbusch’s 
prayer for the golden city of peace and 
righteousness, and the service closed with 
a rendition to musical accompaniment of 
Kipling’s poem, “When earth’s last pic- 
ture is painted.” 

Standing somewhat apart at the begin- 
ning of a day came the service entitled 
“Silence.” The call to worship set the 
tone of the service: 

O God, the source of our being, the Goal of 
our desire, and the Guide of these our pilgrim 
days; we have turned aside from the cease- 
less fret of life that we may think of all it 
means for us. We would stay for a moment 
the noisy shuttle of time, that we may watch 
the pattern it is weaving. We would hush our 
busy thoughts, that we might learn in silence 
the mysteries of our being. 

The major portion of the service con- 
sisted of Edgar Lee Masters’ poem 
“Silence,” beginning: 


I have known the silence of the stars and of 
the sea, 

And the silence of the city when it pauses, 

And the silence of a man and a maid, 

And the silence for which music alone finds 
the word, 


And the silence of the woods before the winds 
of spring begin, 

And the silence of the sick 

When their eyes roam around the room. 

And I ask: For the depths, 

Of what use is language? 

A beast of the field moans a few times 

When death takes its young. 

And we are voiceless in the presence of real- 
ities— 

We cannot speak. 

There were several short periods of 
silence, and then a long period of three 
minutes was introduced with McComb’s 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, whose stillness is around, 
within us, enfold us in this ineffable peace 
which is thine own unchanging will. Still our 
disquietude, soothe our restlessness, say to our 
hearts “Peace, be still.” Brood over us, within 
us, Spirit of perfect peace, so that outwardly 
we may reflect the inner stillness of our souls. 

The service entitled “Contrasts” was 
designed to create through worship a 
realization of the superficiality with which 
rather pious assertions had been set forth 
by the boys in their discussion of modern 
social problems. It was truly our op- 
portunity for worship in the sense of 
“revaluation of value.” The call to wor- 
ship stressed : 


the simple thought 
By the great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
Not he that repeateth the Name, 
But he that doeth the Will. 

For the most part the service involved 
the reading of some statements of princi- 
ple or ideal by the congregation, and 
then a description by the leader of certain 
contrasting practices. For example, the 
boys of the congregation read: 

As it was spoken by the prophet in the 
wilderness—“He that hath two coats let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise. 

The leader, describing the deed, men- 
tioned the two hundred and seven multi- 
millionaires, the five hundred families 
with fortunes rising from twenty millions 
up to two billions, with one out of every 
ten persons in the same country living 
under conditions which are an acute 
menace to health and happiness. Several 
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striking cases from Sherwood Eddy’s 
Religion and the Economic Order were 
cited. Following the congregation’s re- 
statement of James’ condemnation of the 
rich, was given the contrasting stories 
from a newspaper, describing the suicide 
of a mother who had failed to make a 
scant living by doing ironing in a city 
slum, and the elaborate wedding of the 
niece of Andrew Mellon, with wedding 
gifts estimated at more than half a million 
dollars. Following some platitudes about 
race brotherhood was cited the exclusion 
of Negroes by white high school students 
in Gary, Indiana. In a similar fashion 
the violation of the ideas of freedom in 
the Philippines, of peace, and overcoming 
of evil with love, violations of civil liber- 
ties, of unselfishness in international rela- 
tions, the beating up of workers by com- 
pany police, child labor, and imperialistic 
ideas, were presented. A comparison was 
made of Sacco’s goodbye to his son, with 
the exhortation “Do not seek happiness 
just for yourself. Step down to help 
the weak ones who cry for help,” with the 
advice to his heirs given by the eminently 
respectable Judge Gary, that they refuse 
to assist with endorsements or loans any 
needy friends. The content of the service 
might be summed up in the final contrast : 
Voice: I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 
will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 
Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings, 
I will not accept them; neither will I regard 
the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols. But 
let justice roll down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream. (Amos 5 :21-24.) 
Deed: On a Sunday, millions gather in beauti- 
ful churches to sing hymns of praise. Perhaps 
they will sing “America the Beautiful.” Some- 
where beyond their thoughts, this beloved na- 
tion is harboring: wasteful luxury, blind to 
dire poverty; industrial strife, with its police 
brutality, its spy systems, and mob law; mo- 
notonous toil, making brutes of men; nine per- 
sons needlessly killed in industry every hour; 
preparation for war, in which humanity will 
indulge in a universal debauch of bloodshed 
and barbarism, inventing poison gases and 
every type of diabolic suggestion to facilitate 
killing and starvation, with blockades to weaken 


and starve civilians, women and children; the 
suffering of despised races; graft in politics, 
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smearing the highest positions; a million drug 
addicts; two hundred thousand prostitutes; 
eight million victims of venereal disease; 
drunkards’ homes, insane asylums, jails; twenty 
murders a day in this country; 

Leader: And I remember still 

The words and from whom they came: 
Not he that repeateth the Name, 
But he that doeth the Will.” 

This was followed by the hymn “Where 
cross the crowded ways of life,” again il- 
lustrated by colored lantern slides. The 
service closed with Rauschenbusch’s 
prayer: “For those that hear not the sighs 
of the children that toil, nor the sobs of 
such as are wounded because others have 
made haste to be rich.” 

The service “Faith” followed an open 
forum in which a variety of questions 
about religious beliefs had been frankly 
discussed. The existence of God and 
the devil, the nature of heaven and hell, 
the credibility of miracles and the virgin 
birth, appeared to be dominant in the 
thinking of the boys. It was hoped that 
the service would recall them to the 
fundamental question of religion as a life 
attitude. The service was built largely 
around Studdert-Kennedy’s poem 
“Faith.” This poem, as will be remem- 
bered, begins: 


How do I know that God is good? I don’t. 
I gamble like a man. I bet my life 

Upon one side in life’s great war. I must, 
I can’t stand out. I must take sides. The man 


Who is a neutral in this fight is not 

A man. He’s bulk and body without breath, 

Cold leg of lamb without mint sauce. A fool. 

He makes me sick. Good Lord! Weak tea! 
Cold slops! 

I want to live, live out, not wobble through 

My life somehow, and then into the dark. 


The call to worship which preceded it 
included Hoyland’s prayers, used re- 
sponsively : 


God of all power and Ruler of all worlds, 

Save us, we pray thee, from empty sentiment, 

From the impulse to cover naked facts 

With a false clothing of cheap and tawdry 
affectation. 


Clear from our minds all hypocrisy and pre- 
tence, 

All pious shams, all hoary lies, 

That we may deal directly with reality, 

Fearing nothing, dissembling nothing, shirking 
nothing. 
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The hymn which was used in a number 
of the sessions of the conference, a kind 
of “conference hymn,” was taken from 
the Methodist Hymnal (No. 687, Tune: 
Patten). The only verses used were: 


Almighty Lord, with one accord, 

We offer Thee our youth, 

And pray that Thou wouldst give us now 
The warfare of the truth. 


Our hearts be ruled, our spirits schooled 
Alone thy will to seek; 

And when we find Thy blessed mind, 
Instruct our lips to speak. 


The final service, which brought the 
conference to a close, was centered about 
a realistic story of the life of Jesus. The 
story from the birth at Nazareth to the 
crucifixion in Jerusalem and the later ac- 
tivity of the disciples, was told within a 
space of about 30 minutes. Endeavor 
was made to include only those events 
which would be generally agreed upon as 
historically supported. No stress was laid 
upon the items which had been omitted, 
but the skeleton of known truth was put 
in a vivid and dramatic form. The at- 
tempt was made to let the purposes, 
choices and events of the extraordinarily 
thrilling life of Jesus speak for them- 
selves. The service began in the spirit of 
the call to worship: 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on forever and fail and go on again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise, 

And contend for the shade of a word and a 
thing not seen with the eyes; 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow 
at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough: 

Lord, if that were enough? 


The closing prayer was Drinkwater’s 
poem : 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with 
steel, 

To strike the blow. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast 
lent, 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 
The first method of appraisal for these 


services is that of the rating assigned on 
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a scale running from 10, meaning very 
poor, to 70, meaning “one of the four or 
five highest experiences of your life.” 
Table I shows the mean or average rating 
for each type of service. They are ar- 
ranged in order of the boys’ appreciation 
for them. It seems clear that the first 
three rate significantly above the others, 
although none falls much below the 
level 50. . 
TABLE I 


MEAN RATING 
(Number of boys STANDARD 
; varies from DEVIATION 
SERVICE 98 to 125.) OF MEAN 
MN ak oasis ott ecoarere 55.7 0.92 
SNS acd we caas 55.0 0.98 
a ane 54.8 0.98 
The Builders ........ 51.8 1.22 
OT “Serre 50.3 1.34 
ee 49.5 1.29 
yD ae ee 48.1 0.98 





Average for series. 52.2 


A check upon the order assigned 
through the ratings may be obtained by 
the rank which the boys gave to these 
services. Each rating was made imme- 
diately at the close of the session but the 
ranks gave opportunity for a little per- 
spective. Table II, giving the average 
rank order, shows the same three services 
standing first and the same three last. Of 
course, in this table a low score means 
a high rank. It is interesting to note, 
however, that no service was ranked on 
the average as high as third among the 
seven, and none as low as fifth. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE RANK ORDER ASSIGNED 
EACH SERVICE 


SERVICE MEAN RANK S. D. oF MEAN 
2: FRO MONS ccc cen 3.22 .208 
S.. Millie Gace 0 cc. ss ee .198 
; eee 166 
ye) A 4.11 182 
By Gagereees -adi cn cess 4.23 218 
Oe ke or cecaceess 4.30 186 
7, SEER cw acciccsuneed 4.49 181 


The rather equal distribution of votes 
on each of the seven services is indicated 
by Tables III and IV, showing that there 
were some boys who found each service 
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worthy of rating among the four or five 
highest experiences of their lives, and 
others, in connection with every service 
except the Hero Story, who rated it as 
not very worshipful. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF BOYS RESPONDING 
TO EACH SERVICE AS OF HIGH- 
EST VALUE 


PERCENT OF Boys RE- 
SPONDING, “ONE oF Four 
or Five HicHest Ex- 
PERIENCES OF My LIFE,” 


SERVICE 
DOPAC «oso indus psecioes 13% 
es 12% 
Go RIMMEL. 65s ccs bees 10% 
eee ere 9% 
DS, ASOMEIASES «sss ese w ees 6% 
Sg aa ee eee 5% 
(0 eee ere 2% 


The peril of judging services by occa- 
sional comments is clearly indicated. It 
would have been easy to happen upon a 
boy who rated the Quest as among the 
most significant and valuable worship ex- 
periences he had ever known. It is use- 
ful to note that there were more boys who 
gave it that rating than who answered 
“poor” or “very poor,” yet the service on 
the whole stands near the bottom of the 
series. 

Table V is an attempt to decide the best 
service by combining the four measures 
of value.t If we take into account the 
ratings and the ranks, the percentage of 
boys rating it highest and the percentage 
of boys not rating it as poor, the services 
stand in the order indicated by the first 
column of figures in Table V. The music 
service stands at the top of the list, the 
“Hero Story” second, the service of 
“Silence” third. The services, ‘“Con- 
trasts,” “Faith” and “The Quest,” were 
less satisfactory. At the same time, the 
fact that these services stood fairly close 
together in the minds of the boys should 
be emphasized. Music was ranked first 





1. A note on method is suggested by Table V. The 
four methods of appraisal gave results so similar 
that future experimenters may wish to use the method 
of ranking, only. Apparently it gave results almost 
identical with the composite. 
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by forty-two boys and poorest by twelve. 
“The Quest” was ranked first by six boys 
and lowest by twenty. 

In Table VI the services are ranked in 
order of the variability of opinion about 
them. Thus it appears that regarding 
“Contrasts” there was a marked disagree- 
ment; the standard deviations were high. 
To some extent this was true also of the 
service on “Faith.” It was rated near 
the top of the scale by some, near the bot- 
tom of the scale by others. On the 
services “Silence” and “Quest” there ap- 
peared to be a very considerable agree- 
ment, the former being generally rated 
high and the latter generally rated low. 

The most interesting problem is the at- 
tempt to discover why the services stood 
in this general order of value for the boys. 
Table VII shows that if we compare the 
three services in which there was much 
emphasis upon intellectual content with a 
good deal of material to be read, these 
services in general stand much lower than 
the three services which are largely de- 
pendent upon feeling and which require 
little reading. There was a slight tendency 
for the four services emphasizing a per- 
sonal and devotional aspect of religion to 
be rated higher than the two which empha- 
sized a social message. There was no 
clear tendency for the first three to be 
rated as better or worse than the last 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF BOYS RESPONDING 
TO EACH SERVICE AS 
UNSATISFACTORY 


SERVICE PERCENT RESPONDING TOTAL 
et ey 
2°, ae 
uo 
o-§ ‘se 
z5O¢e 
28s 
So be e 
Notvery G@u.E68 Very 
Worshipful poor 
1. Hero Story.. 0% 0% 0% 0% 
2: MGSIC 6.65 <s 2% 0% 0% 2% 
S. Sience ..... 2% 1% 0% 3% 
4, Builders 4% 0% 0% 4% 
BONER cx cacess. 7% 3% 0% 10% 
a ae 5% 4% 1% 10% 
7. Contrasts ...12% 6% 0% 18% 
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three. This would suggest that the order 
in which the services happened to fall 
was more or less irrelevant. It had been 
suggested that perhaps the ratings would 
show a steady rise or a steady decline as 
the boys became more accustomed to this 
sort of service. If such an effect exists, 
it would take a longer period of experi- 
ment to reveal it. 

In Table VIII, the ratings and rank- 
ings assigned to the services have been 
analyzed by groups. Apparently the dif- 
ferences are rather small, except that the 
group over twenty years of age, in which 
was included most of the conference 
leaders, was slightly less enthusiastic in 
general ; they were particularly unenthusi- 
astic over the scientific approach of “The 
Quest,” but they responded a little more 
than did the other boys to the social 
emphasis in “Contrasts.” There was an 


TABLE V 
COMBINED EVALUATION OF 
SERVICES 
yy 
- 
z 
a — a _ 
[2] a a <a a 
& ) 5 oe ro) 
= [4 n (“4 & n & 
[>] n moO mH ~ oy 2 
g RM M2 MM MER mE 
R 43 35 $5 Sa. 36 
A Sf ee ee Be oh 
Music 1 1 2 1 2 
Lo Pe 2 3 1 2 1 
Silence ....3 2 3 4 3 
Builders ...4 4 4 3 4 
Contrasts ..5 6 5 5 7 
Patti .. ss 6 5 6 7 6 
O02) 7 7 7 6 5 
Sum of deviations 
from Composite 4 2 4 6 


extraordinary tendency for “The Quest” 
to receive its best ratings and rankings 
from the younger boys, although one 
might suppose that it required a high de- 
gree of scientific sophistication. The 
story of Jesus apparently appealed to the 
conference leaders as clearly the best of 
the series, but the boys rated the service 
of “Silence” above it. The other differ- 
ences seem not to be significant. A differ- 


TABLE VI 
RANK ACCORDING TO VARIABILITY 
OF OPINION 

Zz Zz 

o So 

=I & 

= s 

ral i ral a 

a. A 
se 8k we 82 
g ee @6 Ss gs 
s < zZ< as Fe 
g —- 2 2 
n ms nS 45 ns 
1. Contrasts 2 129 1 218 
5 ee 1 134 4 -186 
a eee 4 .099 2 .208 
4, Builders .....3 122 5 183 
S. Mame ....... 7 .092 3 .198 
6. Silence ...... 5%, .098 7 166 
Ag) ae 5% .098 6 181 


ence in the rating table, to be statistically 
significant, should be as large as ten 
points; a difference in the ranks, to be 
significant, should be larger than 1.8. 

In Table IX, comparison is made by 
denominational affiliation. It is interest- 
ing to note that this type of service was 
not less well adapted to Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians, than to the 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics who 
might be thought to have been more ac- 
customed to ritualistic worship. Few of 
the differences are statistically significant. 
A significant difference in ratings would 
have to be as large as twelve points, and 
a significant difference in the ranks as 
large as 1.9. The table of ratings seems 
to suggest the most idiosyncrasy on the 


TABLE VII 


SOME COMPARISONS OF TYPES OF 
SERVICE 
AveER. AVER. 
TYPE RATINGS RANK 
1. a. Intellectual content — much 
reading — Quest, Contrasts, 
DOM wicas Coen adaceudevees 47 4.3 
b. Sheer feeling — little read- 
ing—Music, Silence, Story.. 55 3.3 
2. a. Social emphasis — slides — 


Contrasts, Builders ........ 50 4.2 

b. Personal devotion — Quest, 
Silence, Music, Faith....... 52 3.9 

3. a. First three— Quest, Music, 
RN ok csnghacwkenaee ens 52 3.9 


b. Last three—Contrasts, Faith, 
RUNG SIN aoc kya vaer eds 52 3.9 
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part of the Congregational and Baptist 
boys, who liked the service on “Faith” 
and rated it higher than did the others, 
but whose rating of the service of music 
put it lower than it was rated by the other 
boys. The Methodists, Lutherans and 
Presbyterians followed with only one 
slight deviation the order set by the total 
group. Considering the table of ranks, 
it is again noticeable that the musical 
service was ranked low by the Congrega- 
tional boys and the patriotic service, the 
“Builders,” rather high. The Roman 
Catholic boys in this case seemed to give 
an unusually high rating to the service on 
“Faith” and to “The Quest,” although 
their numbers are very small. From the 
standpoint of ranks, the Methodist and 
Lutheran boys most nearly resemble the 
total group, presumably because they 
comprise a large part of this total. 

In Table X, it is possible to study the 
variation between boys coming from Mil- 
waukee and those coming from towns of 
less than five thousand population. A dif- 
ference, to be significant, would have to 
be as large as ten points in the compari- 
son of ratings, and as large as 1.7 in the 
ranks column. The only difference which 
approaches this criterion is that in the 
rank given to the “Contrasts” service, 
which was appreciated more by the boys 
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from the small towns than by those from 
the city high schools. 

In Table XI, comparison is made be- 
tween all the boys who were at work and 
all those in high school. In this case a 
difference of five points in the ratings 
might be regarded as significant, and a 
difference of 1.2 in ranks. Here it is 
clear that the “Contrasts” service was 
more appealing to the boys who had had 
some experience at work than to those 
who were still sheltered by the school. It 
seems probable that “The Quest” service 
would be rated higher by high school boys 
than by working boys, because it calls for 
a large appreciation of modern science. 
The musical service seemed likewise to 
appeal somewhat more to the school boys 
than to the employed boys. 

More interesting in some respects than 
the statistical treatment, but far more 
dangerous and apt to be misleading, are 
the comments from the boys regarding 
the services. The impression which they 
make must be balanced by the general rat- 
ing given to each service by the total 
group of boys. Space permits offering 
only a few of the comments on each of 
the services. 


Music: The chimes cause a person to do 
very delightful thinking. 

It brought to me the feeling of something 
great. 


TABLE VIII 
COMPARISON OF AGE GROUPS 


Average standard deviation of difference in ratings, 3.6; in ranks, .61. 
































RATINGS RANKS 

BGR cccccescat AB 16 17 18 | 20+ 15 16 17 18 20+ 

NUMBER....... 28 39 39 24 12 28 39 39 24 12 
MONG. cccerciccact BE 55 59 58 53 2.6 3.8 2.9 3.9 4.3 
Hero Story......... 54 56 53 60 52 3.2 2.9 3.6 3.4 1.9 
SR NENOE  co 6 ped 8-3-0 53 58 55 57 49 4.4 3.5 2.9 3.1 3.9 
re 51 53 50 54 49 4.5 3.9 3.8 4.5 4.0 
con ae 51 52 49 49 54 4.3 3.8 4.8 4.1 3.1 
oO Ss 53 52 50 48 4.5 4.6 4.3 4.0 4.3 
eee 54 50 47 45 40 3.7 4.9 4.2 5.2 5.3 

MEAN.........| 58 54 52 53 49 
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TABLE IX 
COMPARISON BY DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATION 


Average S. D. difference of ratings, 4.5; of ranks, .63 















































! 
RATINGS | RANKS 

M.E. | Luth. | Cong. | Bapt. | Pres. | R.C. | M.E. .|Cong.| Bapt.| Pres. | R.C 
Numper..| 42 | 31 | 20 | 15 | 20 | 8 | 42 | 31 | 20 | 15 | 20] 8 
Music..... 58 55 52 52 56 58 2.9 3.5 4.0 | 3.6 2.5 4.5 
Story..... 56 50 55 55 59 60 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.9 2.4 2.0 
Silence 55 53 54 58 56 57 3.4 3.4 2.8 3.0 3.4 4.2 
Builders...| 53 49 52 52 54 48 4.6 3.6 2.8 4.1 4.4 4.5 
Contrasts..} 51 47 51 49 54 46 4.3 3.6 4.8 4.2 4.4 5.3 
Faith..... 46 47 56 55 52 57 4.6 4.3 4.3 3.6 4.2 3.6 
Ouest... ... 49 44 53 49 52 49 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.0 

| 
Mean 53 49 53 53 55 54 | | | 
me 




















Why does music have the effect of quieting 
ones troubles and giving peace? 

The music impressed me and I can remember 
a time when I thought I was lost when I heard 
the strains of a violin and found my uncle 
playing it. 

I never think of the Pilgrim’s Chorus as 
worshipful. I liked the music very much, but 
I wouldn’t call it a religious service. 

Music of this sort gives me more inspiration 
to live true to my religion than anything I can 
think of. 

Hero Story: Described the life of Jesus in 
our own words, short, simple. 

It seemed to give me all the courage in the 
world to meet any obstacle. 

It gives me an entirely different conception 
of Jesus Christ. 

The story of Christ was told iti so human a 
form that it brought many a new idea to me. 

I’ll go out into life and work harder for 
Him. 


TABLE X 
VARIATION WITH SIZE OF TOWN 


(Average S. D. difference of ratings, 3.1; of 
ranks, .57.) 
RATINGS RANKS 
Mil- Under Mil- Under 

waukee 5000 waukee 5000 
NUMBER 30 40 30 40 
Music .......58 58 3.4 3.3 
Hero story. ..55 56 3.7 3.3 
eee 57 54 3.4 3.7 
Builders .....47 54 4.4 3.9 
Contrasts ....45 52 4.8 3.2 
1 eee 53 50 4.0 5.3 
GE. 6 os.dac 47 50 4.0 5.1 
Mean 52 53 


The story of Christ was given from a dif- 
ferent angle and meant much more. 

Silence: Sense of peace. 

I could not grasp the big idea. 

Thought of the time I was sick and of my 
grandmother when she died. 

This was a very deep, thoughtful, religious, 
and worshipful service. It was one of the 
finest services that I yet attended. It struck 
me very deep and touched the innermost parts 
of my heart and soul. I only regret that it 
wasn’t iong enough. 

Did not care for it. 

The silence seemed to bring one nearer to 
God. God seemed emphatically to be present 
during this service. 

Builders of the Kingdom: 
ganist play. 

I got most from the part played by the 
farmer in the life of our country. Also the 
illustrations of our country’s beauty. 

The poem at the end. 


Watching the or- 


TABLE XI 
VARIATION WITH SCHOOL OR WORK 
(Average S. D. Difference of ratings, 1.0; of 


ranks, .42.) 
RATINGS RANKS 

High High 

School Work School Work 
NUMBER 132 18 132 18 
Music .......56 51 3.3 43 
Hero Story ..55 51 3.2 2.1 
Silence ...... 56 48 3.4 3.8 
Builders .....52 50 4.1 4.4 
Contrasts ....48 54 4.4 a1 
ree 50 47 4.3 47 
CHINE: 0 s6<50:0 49 41 4.4 4.7 
SO ee 52 49 
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About settling of frontier days; and idea of 
God making men rise again. 

About some of us wanting to pledge as pil- 
grims to create a new land of liberty. 

It showed how thankful we should be to 
God to give us such a prosperous land to 
dwell in. 

I like the song, “America the Beautiful,” but 
I do not think it appropriate in a place of wor- 
ship. The sermon was a selfish one, in which 
the partakers thought only of themselves and 
their country, and not of foreign countries. 

Contrasts: Reality of life contrasted to song. 

The actual facts about the bad things in life. 

It seemed that the author did not care for 
our government and police system. 

It was one-sided. It gave a lot of good facts 
but failed to give the good reasons why they 
are being done. 

The service was too realistic. Why not 
spread the old propaganda idea that our country 
is the only one? In that way only will the 
masses “follow the flag.” Such a service has 
no place here. 

This service seems to have been written by a 
Socialist, Bolshevist, Fascist, or the like, since 
its main theme seemed to jump on the rich ; 
but nevertheless I know this is not the com- 
poser’s purpose, and I think it is all right. 

The opposition of the rich is too much like 
the “Reds” in Russia. 

I am glad that the facts about America (U.S). 
and Nicaragua were brought out, that citizens 
were deprived from their rights of voting, that 
the rich forget the poor (as Jesus has said), that 
we attacked a weaker nation and other nations, 
that a man was deprived from the rights of a 
trial by jury. It is these things that are hidden 
from our youth and us in our schools. These 
facts are covered up but they harm us some- 
time or other. We cannot build men and a 
country on these good outward looks, but upon 
its failures, errors, mistakes, and its bad facts. 
No country or man is perfect. 

This kind of service does not bring the idea 
and thought of God. 

Pa Men believing with blind faith in a 

d. 

She was good ail the way through. 

Too strange—I can’t seem to accept beliefs 
enumerated or aimed at in this service. 

A great service; I liked it because of its 
truth. I suppose I liked it because it follows 
some of my own principles. 

It answered many questions I had thought 
of and changed many ideas I had had 

This service was more educational than it 
was worshipful. 

A Quest: Realization of the smallness of hu- 
manity. 

Showing the small part which we play in 
the physical world. 
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Searching for truth. 

It stirred your brain up enough to think and 
to imagine. 

Statistics (as meaning least in the service). 

It gave me a broader conception of the ex- 
panse of God’s workings. 

I got more out of the service after I had 
thought it over than I did while it was being 
given. 

It showed us that although many advance- 
ments had been made in science, and so forth, 
our religious life had not advanced rapidly 
enough. 

To my mind, I found it almost impossible to 
see how I could get something out of this serv- 
ice in regard to bettering myself. 

This service showed me how minor a human 
is. As I heard some of the astounding facts, I 
thought of what a minor cog I am in this big 
world of ours. I thought of nothine special 
during this service. This service did not im- 
press me as much as that of the chimes. 

The prayer did not mean anything with this 
“let us try to pray.” 


SuM MARY 


Boys respond with a sense of apprecia- 
tion, vigor and freshness to worship serv- 
ices which try to deal with the events of 
modern life in modern phraseology. 
Their response is greatest to the services 
that are most clearly emotional. There ap- 
pear to be no significant differences in age 
levels from fifteen to eighteen which must 
be met by one who is composing such 
services. Denominational background 
may also be disregarded. It is probable 
that services for boys still in high school 
ought to be different from services meant 
to reach boys who have dropped out of 
school to begin their life work. Ratings, 
ranks, choices of best and poorest, agree 
so well that in a large group any one of 
the measures would be adequate... Most 
difference of opinion is likely to be 
aroused by the introduction into such a 
service of unpleasant facts about our 
present social order.’ Judgment of the 
value of worship services on the basis of 
occasional comments, which is the ordi- 
nary practice, is untrustworthy and likely 
to be very misleading. 
































The Church and the Family* 


BELLE D. Boyson 


HE FAMILY is menaced today by 

two types of enemies, the pessimists 
and optimists. The former tell us that 
the family is a worn out institution com- 
pletely out of date. They are able to 
buttress their arguments by a mass of 
statistical data which shows that our di- 
vorce rate is increasing in the United 
States to an alarming extent, and they 
are sure that these statistics are evidence 
that the family is tending to a complete 
breakdown in the not far distant future. 
These prophets are a bit hazy about how 
they expect the coming generation of 
children to be cared for, if, according to 
their prophecy, there will be any to be 
reared. Then there are the optimists, 
really the worst enemies of the family. 
They airily brush aside all evidences of 
domestic discords and family breakdowns 
and complacently settle down to their 
ease, after assuring us that since the 
family is a divine institution it is per- 
fectly all right and we have no need for 
anxiety. They are impatient and dis- 
gusted with us when we concern our- 
selves about the difficulty which the fam- 
ily has in adjusting itself to our complex 
modern life. 

The real friends of the family are 
neither the optimists nor the pessimists, 
but those citizens who, like Virgil’s 
Rumour, have their heads in the clouds 
of idealism and their feet firmly planted 
on the earth, that is, the real friends of 
the family are both idealists and realists. 
Although social workers cannot claim to 
be the only people in this class, we surely 


*This paper was read before the National Con- 
ference of Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at San Francisco, June, 1929. 

Reprints of this article may be secured, price 
10 cents each. 


do belong in this particular group. No 
one will deny that social workers are 
realists and we may well refuse to accept 
in our fraternity anyone who is not an 
idealist. Social workers certainly see the 
family stripped of all its poetry and 
romance. We see it under terrific stress 
and strain. Sometimes, by use of all the 
skill we possess, we are able to effect a 
reorganization and knit the broken 
strands together again, but often we 
must stand helplessly by and witness the 
complete disruption. It then becomes 
our responsibility to pick up the broken 
pieces and try to give the children, 
through foster home life, some conception 
of what family life should and can be. 
Although much of the case workers’ days 
are spent working with disorganized and 
broken families it does not destroy their 
faith in family life, and we still believe 
with our Mid-Victorian Charity Organi- 
zation Society ancestors that “family life 
is the highest product of civilization.” 
We are conscious of the many dangers 
and problems which beset the family in 
this day and we should eagerly crave the 
opportunity to work with any group 
which is intelligently concerned to better 
family life. The church is the institu- 
tion which should make an outstanding 
contribution in the solution of the prob- 
lems of family life. Here we may be 
sure of the qualities of idealism, although 
sometimes the church is so woefully lack- 
ing in realism that the complacent opti- 
mism of some church groups puts these 
good people almost in the class of the 
foes of the family. However, many of 
our church leaders are achieving a fine 
combination of both idealism and realism 
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in this respect. Such leaders are awake 
to the challenges which present day fam- 
ily problems present. When I look over 
the program of your Conference, I am 
more and more impressed with the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility which the 
church is showing in response to the 
challenge of these problems. 

In detail, what are some of the chal- 
lenges which our present family disor- 
ganization and disruption present to us? 
First, to know more about the actual 
causes of the conditions which we de- 
plore. There is plenty of opinion in 
regard to each one of these problems but 
a paucity of fact. What is the relation 
between the breakdown of vital religious 
life within the family and family disor- 
ganization? Is there any relation be- 
tween those family groups where all co- 
hesion and loyalty is lacking and the atti- 
tude of these same individuals towards 
their Creator and his church? We have 
absolutely no body of facts on which to 
base our answer to this most important 
question. About a year ago the Catholic 
Charities in Cincinnati made a very hum- 
ble beginning in an unique piece of re- 
search on this question. They studied in 
detail the religious background and train- 
ing of the husband and wife before mar- 
riage and the religious life in the family 
since marriage. The number of families 
studied was far too small to be of any 
statistical value. It may be significant, 
however, that in not one of. the cases of 
family disorganization did they find that 
religion was a vital thing in the lives of 
both the husband and the wife. This 
little study may be the beginning in work- 
ing out a method of study. I dare to 
prophesy that when the facts are gathered 
we will find that there is a very close 
relation. Reverence and loyalty are not 
attributes which are apt to be concen- 
trated on one sector of an individual’s life 
and lacking in others. The individual 
who is lacking in loyalty to spouse, par- 
ents, and children is usually lacking in 
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religious loyalties ; nor do we often find a 
man or woman with reverence and loyalty 
for things spiritual who has no reverence 
or loyalty for the individual whom he or 
she promised before the altar to love and 
cherish. Can we expect the youths who 
have grown up in homes where parents 
are bereft of the fine loyalties which are 
the basis of real family life to be imbued 
with loyalty and reverence to the more 
abstract claims of religion? The homes 
where the husband has no reverence for 
the personalities of wife or children or 
where the wife cares only for her own 
selfish pleasures do not produce children 
who are imbued with a feeling of rever- 
ence either for their fellow beings or their 
Creator. St. James’ oft quoted dictum, 
“Tf ye love not man whom ye have seen, 
how can ye love God whom ye have not 
seen,’ is as applicable to the relation be- 
tween close family ties and religion as it 
is when we view man in his broader hu- 
man relationships. Religion, after all, is 
a way of life rather than a doctrine. 
When the way of life is a spiritual rather . 
than a material way, when personality is 
reverenced and loved, when the individ- 
ual’s lower impulses and desires are ruled 
by devotion to the higher loyalties, we 
will have no need for anxiety about either 
the decline of the family or of the church. 
We cannot expect that this much-to-be- 
desired state of affairs will just grow out 
of our present materialistic culture. If it 
comes, it will be as the result of tireless 
efforts on behalf of both the family and 
the church, as the major institutions of 
our civilization. The church can, if it 
will accept the challenge, do much to 
raise family life to that higher level so 
that every family which sends its youth 
out into the world will be imbued with 
the spirit of reverence for those higher 
loyalties which will make its contribution 
to church and successful family life. 
Bishop Manning is quoted as saying, 
“that selfishness, the demand for the free 
expression of personal impulses with no 
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thought for the consequences, is the sole 
cause of unhappy marriages.” This seems 
almost too simple a diagnosis for such a 
complex problem as domestic discord and 
family disorganization. The more we 
contemplate the statement, however, the 
more we comprehend how far reaching 
it is. Although we cannot marshall any 
statistics to prove that such selfishness is 
either a sole or major cause of unsuc- 
cessful family life, I believe that we will 
all agree thati it is a hypothesis worth 
considering. I am sure we will also agree 
that such selfishness has no place in the 
life vitally dominated by the teachings of 
Jesus. What a challenge this hypothesis 
presents to the church to become more 
and more potent an influence in the for- 
mation of character in its youth as well as 
in the reformation of such characters as 
seem destined by their selfishness to make 
failures of family life. You may be 
thinking of disorganized and broken 
homes which you know, and saying, “But 
the husband and wife were good people.” 
However, many individuals who are free 
from the grosser and more outstanding 
faults of character which would render 
them acceptable as business or social ac- 
quaintances, still may possess more subtle 
character weaknesses which would be- 
come evident only in the intimate rela- 
tions of family life and be inimical to 
its success. 

If we accept the above hypothesis and 
also the belief that the church has a 
unique responsibility to aid in the forma- 
tion of character, especially in the light 
of modern, accredited science, we must 
insist that the church be not satisfied with 
only the prescientific ideas about charac- 
ter building. It must inquire anew, how 
is character formed? Modern psychology 
and child study will supplement our old 
ideas on the subject. More and more 
emphasis is being put on the point of view 
that the child is not born with a character 
already crystallized. We have learned 
that the child’s early training and condi- 


tioning is the most potent factor in the 
formation of his character. We used to 
look upon adolescence as the period of 
character formation but now we are being 
taught that it lies in the nursery and 
preschool period. The school, religious 
as well as secular, has its part to play as 
the child reaches the school period of his 
life. The work of teachers and parents 
after the preschool days, however, is 
either greatly facilitated or greatly handi- 
capped by the basic foundations which 
have been laid, sometimes deliberately, 
more often unconsciously, by those re- 
sponsible for the preschool training of 
the child. 

Those habits of thought, feeling, and 
action which are woven into the child’s 
very being will be found to be most po- 
tent in youth and maturity. An essential 
respect for the rights of others and the 
habits of self control, control of temper, 
and control of appetite, implanted in the 
child in its nursery days and nurtured by 
parents and by the church all through 
childhood, will equip a youth as nothing 
else can to carry out the teachings of 
religion and morality. They will form a 
good part of the armor of God with 
which he can withstand the fiery darts of 
temptation. They will also be qualities 
which will help equip him to a better 
control of his sex life to bear his part in 
a more ideal family life. 

As the individual grows older, his own 
conscious motivation does much to re- 
shape his character. Heretofore, the 
church has depended almost wholly upon 
furnishing this motivation through the 
vehicle of religion. This has been and 
will remain the unique contribution of 
the church. We know of many instances 
where religious experiences have changed 
lives and transformed character. But 
why wait and depend on this type of 
belated transformation Should not the 
church more and more assume the respon- 
sibility for the right kind of character 
formation as the foundation on which to 
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build its adult superstructure? If char- 
acter is formed so very early as child 
specialists tell us, would it not be log- 
ical and practical for the church to assume 
an increasing responsibility for aiding 
parents to lay good foundations? I refer 
particularly to the instruction of parents 
in training preschool children. New as 
the challenge is, a beginning has already 
been made. The Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Diocese of Southern Ohio 
last fall held an Institute in Human Re- 
lations, parenthood particularly. Here, 
experts in child psychology and training 
through their lectures and discussions in 
conjunction with visits to courts and clin- 
ics opened vistas of opportunities in this 
field to both church leaders and parents. 
A study was made of children in conflict 
with their parents and the reasons why. 
Frequent institutes of this character and 
study classes organized among mothers 
of the various parishes, dare we say as a 
partial program for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary, would do much to aid mothers in 
using the advantages which modern sci- 
ence has contributed to the proper forma- 
tion of character, thus laying a real foun- 
dation upon which to build the self- 
directing spiritual life. “Selfishness with 
impulsive action without regard for the 
consequences,’ would be much less fre- 
quent in the adolescent thus reared. This, 
I believe, is the first contribution which 
the church can make to more successful 
family life in the future. 

In the light of the experience which 
social workers have had with problems of 
family disorganization, I believe all agree 
that there are three serious menaces to 
the establishment of families which can 
be expected to function successfully. I 
refer to ignorance, to the lack of funda- 
mental physical fitness, and the lack of 
mental fitness. 

The Church Mission of Help workers 
present know only too well how youth, 
ignorant of the far reaching effects of 
their adventures in the field of sex, rushes 
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into paths which handicap and often pre- 
vent them from contracting wholesome 
marriages. The ignorance which I wish 
to emphasize includes even more than 
this. It includes those not infrequent 
causes of family discord which arise 
from unwholesome emotional states, 
wrong attitudes toward sex, complexes 
and attitudes which are the results of in- 
adequate sex education, and wrong starts 
in family life which are due to a lack 
of preparation on the part of the young 
people for the adjustments which they 
must make to each other. 


Has the church no contribution to 
make to family life by entering in any 
way the field of sex education? I can 
just imagine that many of you are think- 
ing, parents are the ones who should 
give their children the proper informa- 
tion and ideals needed to save them from 
such mistakes. I heartily agree in theory 
but we must face facts as they are. Few 
parents give their children this education. 
They usually dodge the responsibility 
because they do not know how to do it. 
Sometimes they try and make such a 
bungling job of it that they do more harm 
than good. The fact remains that very 
few of the children and youth of today 
are receiving this much needed education 
from their parents. Wide awake teach- 
ers in day or church schools and clergy- 
men as well as social workers know that 
this is tragically true. Again and again 
when our young people are in difficulties 
the fact comes out that they were never 
given any decent and wholesome instruc- 
tion in the field of sex. The apparent 
sophistication of our youth today is often 
simply a bluff to cover up their essential 
ignorance. The facts they do know, in 
the majority of instances, have been ob- 
tained from unwholesome sources or by 
dangerous experimentation, with the 
whole subject vulgarized in the total ab- 
sence of even a decent vocabulary. Our 
youth today need high, spiritually minded 
people to help them to prepare for suc- 
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cessful family life. The church, by vir- 
tue of the very things for which it 
stands, I believe can do this better than 
any other institution. Can our leaders 
not be trained to teach parents how to 
give sex information to their children in 
the most wholesome and high minded 
way? There are countless youths, many 
of them from homes of education and 
culture as well as from underprivileged 
classes, who lack the fundamental knowl- 
edge to safeguard them against tragic 
mistakes in their sex life. Character edu- 
cation, which is obviously a function of 
the church, is missing the most vulner- 
able sector in the lives of children if it 
omits, as it usually does, this field of sex 
education as an integral and essential 
part. Mere knowledge in this field is not 
enough to insure right action. Such 
knowledge must be combined with power. 
It is useless to argue that vital religion is 
the most potent source of such power, or 
that the church as an organized body is 
best fitted to put young people in touch 
with this spiritual power. The church 
should also assume the responsibility of 
advocating a single standard for men and 
women and for raising the sex ideals of 
our young people. In the mind of many 
of the youths today, even those within our 
churches, sex is associated with all that 
is on a low plane. On the church and its 
teachers, I believe, rests much responsibil- 
ity to raise sex and family life in the 
minds of our youth from the level where 
they find it to the high plane which Jesus 
intended it to occupy. Frank, wholesome 
education in the essential facts of sex and 
the application of these teachings to the 
choice of a life partner and to the respon- 
sibilities of family life can most logically 
and effectively be combined with religious 
instruction. 

Confirmation classes and senior church 
school classes are ideal and very prac- 
tical places to emphasize such character 
and sex education. Young people’s so- 


cieties today are fumbling for a program 


which will interest and hold our youth. 
Have their elders forgotten that there is 
no subject in which young people are 
really so interested as love and the choice 
of a life partner? Perhaps some of the 
older members will say, “Yes, but they 
will not discuss such subjects, or if they 
did discuss them they would be too flip- 
pant to make the discussion acceptable or 
valuable.” All I have to say to such ob- 
jectors is, try it and see. I have listened 
to such discussions in more than one 
student forum. Sometimes their remarks 
were laughable, but there was a sincerity 
of interest and a spirit of seriousness in 
the discussion which would convince even 
the skeptics. The teaching of doctrine 
will not attract nor hold our young peo- 
ple today. They are eager for truth 
which will guide them in the practical 
everyday questions of life, truth about 
life and about their relations with each 
other. The Scribes and Pharisees taught 
doctrine but Jesus taught the Way of 
Life. Let us go back to the simplicity of 
these truths and, in the light of the best 
which modern science has given us, let 
us try to help our young people to apply 
these truths to their everyday problems, 
including the problems of sex. 

There is one practical objection which 
may be raised to such a program, that is, 
the unpreparedness of the clergy or the 
church school teachers to enter into this 
new piece of applied religion. In some 
instances this may be a real handicap. If 
this objection is well taken, may we not 
ask, what are our theological schools do- 
ing to meet this need? Are the clergy 
on whom responsibility of leadership in 
the future is being placed to be better 
equipped for this important work, a work 
too important to pass over with the mere 
alibi of lack of preparation? The social 
and economic interpretation of Christian- 
ity, social factors involved in physical 
and mental defectiveness, the religious 
dynamic and social justice—these and 
many other allied subjects present great 
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opportunities for leadership, both now 
and for the immediate future. I believe 
they form a real challenge to the church 
today and especially to the seminaries in 
whose hands are entrusted the training 
of our future leaders. 

With the exception of Wisconsin, our 
states have done little or nothing to safe- 
guard our young people against unions 
with those mentally and physically unfit 
for successful family life. Has the 
church no responsibility here? The Epis- 
copal clergy are outstanding in their re- 
fusal to join in marriage absolutely unfit 
persons. They should be congratulated 
on their position in this respect. How- 
ever, when two people have come to the 
point of securing a license and presenting 
it to the clergyman, the refusal of one 
minister to unite them only results in 
their going to one with a lower standard 
of responsibility or to the civil authori- 
ties. The marriage is not prevented in 
the majority of cases, although the union 
is almost obviously destined to end in the 
divorce court or spell suffering, both 
physical and mental, to one or both part- 
ners and to bring tragedy to the handi- 
capped offspring. Few of our young 
people are equipped with the facts which 
will put them in a position to judge in- 
telligently regarding the dangers of trans- 
missible physical and mental taints which 
should be avoided when they are consid- 
ering a possible life partner. It is too 
late to leave this problem until the mar- 
riage license has been secured. If the 
parents fail to see that their young peo- 
ple are in possession of this information, 
might not the church make another real 
contribution to family life by assuming 
responsibility for education in this field? 

Some few weeks ago there appeared in 
the Christian Century, a challenging arti- 
cle written by a Congregational clergy- 
man in Detroit. It was entitled, “Is the 
Marriage Ceremony Enough?’ The 
article raises the question, “What are our 
Protestant churches doing about the prob- 


lem of marriage?’ The writer feels that 
the church would need to be less con- 
cerned about our appalling divorce rate 
if it assumed more responsibility in the 
field of prevention. He says, “We fer- 
get that divorce is significant chiefly as 
it brings to light factors that make for 
unsuccessful marriages.” In addition to 
the problems which we have already 
touched upon this afternoon, he empha- 
sizes the need for clergymen to aid the 
young people by preparing them “for the 
problems of adjustment to be anticipated 
by the newlyweds.” He feels that in 
many instances the pastors should work 
in co-operation with a specialist in the 
field of psychiatry. He ends his article 
with the following words: “Has not the 
day come to protect marriage by scientific 
precautions, to study the personalities of 
the applicants for marriage, to understand 
their emotional makeup and to give 
friendly and intelligent assistance in the 
mutual adjustments of married life?” 

If in the next decade or so the church 
does rise to meet these challenges, it can 
hope to aid only those who come under 
its care. The unchurched will not be 
benefited except indirectly, and from the 
ranks of the unchurched come some of 
the most pitiful cases of parental failures 
and domestic breakdowns. Only the state 
can prevent these disasters through the 
enactment of better laws and, what is 
still more needed, more conscientious and 
intelligent administration of the laws we 
now have. Inadequate legislation and 
more often lax administration of the laws 
make possible the union of those who are 
obviously physically and mentally unfit 
for parenthood and its responsibility. 
Child marriage is also a serious problem 
with us. There are twelve states in the 
Union today which legalize the marriage 
of girls of only twelve years of age. A 
recent study of the subject has revealed 
the fact “that there are at least two- 
thirds of a million people living in the 
United States today who have partici- 
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pated in child marriage as one or the 
other of its two parties.” In most of our 
states it is necessary to have documentary 
proof of age to secure a working certifi- 
cate or a license to drive an automobile. 
However, in most states, those who are 
responsible for the issuance of marriage 
licenses simply take the word of the in- 
terested parties regarding the age of the 
participants. Evidently, we think it a 
more difficult job to guide an automobile 
through the streets than to steer a family 
through life successfully. 

The church needs to safeguard its own, 
but has it no responsibility to aid in the 
protection of those who persist in re- 
maining outside of its doors? Its leaders, 
clergymen and laymen, can do much to 
arouse public opinion and active interest 
in the better administration of the laws 
on our statute books and to prepare pub- 
lic opinion for better legislation on the 
subject of marriage. Those who have 
made the closest study of the subject tell 
us that, splendid as it sounds in theory, 
a uniform marriage law would compli- 
cate rather than solve the problem. The 
Eighteenth Amendment has brought to 
our attention the difficulties in the en- 
forcement of a measure which does not 
have the unqualified support of public 
opinion. Variations in customs and 
standards in regard to marriage in the 
United States today are too great to ex- 
pect any measure of success in the en- 
forcement of uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws. A period of education and 


awakening of public conscience on the 
subject must come first. The church can 
well be found in the vanguard of this 
movement, and it can make a real contri- 
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bution to family life by assuming such 
leadership. 

What can the church do to foster bet- 
ter family life? It can and will perform 
its recognized function of helping men 
and women to live more Christlike lives 
in the family and to instill in the minds 
of the younger generation by precept and 
practice that way of life. But the church 
should and can do more. Through help- 
ing parents more wisely to lay the foun- 
dations of character in their young 
children, it can show them how to give 
their children the best type of character 
and sex education. May it not also rise 
to meet the crying need for a higher 
minded attitude towards sex on the part 
of our youth, a need for more real knowl- 
edge and a stronger motivation that will 
prevent tragic experiments and fatal 
choices of unsuitable mates? And may 
it not go further in aiding those who 
come to the marriage altar to meet the 
adjustments ahead of them with greater 
wisdom and skill? May it not also assume 
leadership in a campaign for better state 
legislation in the field of marriage and 
divorce? 

There are many complacent optimists 
in the church today. If they have their 
way, we shall sit complacently by and 
allow present trends to take their course. 
Then perhaps the pessimists will be right 
in their prophecy that the family is a 
doomed institution. But, no—we must 
rise to meet these challenges with as fine 
a sense of duty as the church has shown 
in any generation, but a sense of duty 
coupled with the best that intelligent, 
scientifically informed leadership can fur- 
nish. 








The Mind of a Congregation 


EvELYN OrNE YOUNG 


— the way a congrega- 
tion feels about international rela- 
tions was the task undertaken last Armis- 
tice Day by a committee of young people 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Brooklyn, of which John Howard Melish 
is rector. The method used was a test 
containing a hundred statements organ- 
ized under these headings: International 
Relations, Attitudes toward War, Causes 
of War, Imperialism, True Patriotism, 
International Dangers, Public Opinion, 
and Immigration. For each statement 
the person taking the test marks whether 
he thinks it is certainly true, probably 
true, doubtful, probably false, or false.2 

By tabulating the scores from this test, 
classifying them by sex and age, and find- 
ing contradictions, much was learned 
about the way this congregation felt 
about international relations. A supple- 
mentary blank asking for age, nationality 
of ancestry, length of attendance at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, and fre- 
quency of attendance provided the needed 
information. 


INTEREST IN THE TEST 


No objection to the use of the test 
was made by anyone in the congregation, 
while several people, including two 
vestrymen, expressed great interest in the 
undertaking. A full report of the re- 
sults was printed in the Parish News. 

On the day the test was given, the 
minister explained the purpose during 





1. This Test on International Opinion has been 
adapted by Goodwin B. Watson from tests by Neu- 
mann, Hollinger, Porter, Frederick and Keeny. It is 
one of the Series of Character and Personality Tests 
prepared by Dr. Watson for the Y. M. C. A. Copies 
may be obtained from the Home Division of the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


the announcements and asked for co- 
operation. The test, together with a 
statement asking for co-operation and a 
stamped, addressed envelope, was dis- 
tributed by the young people from the 
Study Group on International Opinion. 
Two hundred copies were distributed, of 
which forty were left in the seats. These 
were redistributed to the evening congre- 
gation. Sixty-four papers were returned, 
of which four could not be used. 


How THE CONGREGATION SCORED 


The test is scored on a scale running 
from extreme national-mindedness to ex- 
treme international-mindedness. No at- 
tempt is made to determine correctness 
of the answers, simply their place on 
such a scale. The scale was made on the 
basis of the answers of a group of people 
recognized by the authors of the test as 
international-minded in an outstanding 
way. A high score, therefore, indicates 
a tendency towards international-minded- 
ness ; a low score, the opposite. 

While theoretically scores might run 
from 0 (perfect national-mindedness) to 
100 (perfect international-mindedness), 
such scores are not actually found. The 
lowest score in the group studied was 11, 
the highest, 45. 

The average score of all papers was 
27.7. This figure gains significance by 
comparison with the average score of 
eleven members of the Study Group it- 
self, which was 32, and the average 
score of fifty-eight graduate students in 
educational psychology at Columbia, 
which was 37.2. In other words, the 


congregation was somewhat less interna- 
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tional-minded than either the Study 
Group or the graduate students. 

As to group differences, the most sig- 
nificant was between men and women. 
The thirty-nine women averaged 27.2, 
while the eighteen men averaged 29.2. 
(Three papers did not have the sex indi- 
cated.) The men differed considerably 
more among themselves, and this in spite 
of their smaller number. Their standard 
deviation (S. D.) was 10.10, while that 
of the women was only 5.64. 

The age groups gave the average scores 
and S. D. shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
No.in Algein Average 
Group Group Years Score S. D. 
I 12 20-30 30.4 9.85 
II 21 30-50 28.0 7.75 
III 27 Over 50 26.2 6.71 


This table shows a slight decrease in 
international-mindedness with increase in 
age, but a difference not great enough to 
be statistically significant. The tendency 
for the older groups to vary less within 
themselves is slightly more pronounced. 

The classification according to church 
attendance was roughly computed. The 
unit for attendance means that the indi- 
vidual had been to Holy Trinity for what 
would equal one solid fall-winter-spring 
season of Sundays. In other words, a 
person who had come once a month for 
four seasons would have the same rating 
as one who had come every Sunday for 
one season. The averages and S. D. are 
given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Attendance 
No. of 
No. in Seasons Average 
Group Group Attended Score S. BD. 
A 14 1 -2% 27.6 8.06 
B 18 21%4- 1% 26.8 8.19 
¢ 16 714-20 31.5 5.75 
D 12 20 -30 24.1 5.29 


It is hard to draw any conclusions. 
The age and sex factors may influence 
the group results. For instance, there 


are eight men’s papers in Group C, as 
against five in Group A, three in Group 
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B, and two in Group D. On the other 
hand, there are only three of the young- 
est age group in Group C, as against five 
in Group A, four in Group B, and none 
in Group D. 


PoINTs oF DISAGREEMENT 


Of more interest than average scores 
are the group answers to particular ques- 
tions. The following statements are 
those upon which opinion was most 
evenly divided between the five judg- 
ments, in other words, the chief points 
of disagreement : 


1. Anyone unwilling to salute the 
flag should be either deported or sent to 
prison. 

2. Orientals should be given the same 
rights of American citizenship as are 
granted to Europeans. 

3. Courses in citizenship to immi- 
grants should teach that America is the 
best country in the world. 


4. If we wish other nations to have a 
high regard for us, we must have a 
strong army and navy as evidence of our 
strength. 

5. The United States should be per- 
petually dominated by white, native-born 
Protestants. 

6. Soviet Russia is a menace to the 
welfare of our nation. 

7. Turks are ordinarily cruel and 
bloodthirsty. 

8. The United States should have the 
largest military air fleet in the world. 

9. In case of severe disturbance in 
China, western nations should maintain 
sufficient military forces in China to pro- 
tect all interests previously acquired by 
their citizens. 

The following are the statements on 
which there were the highest percentages 
of agreement, the percentage being indi- 
cated : 

1. Western nations should not take 
advantage of confusion in China to 
secure aS many concessions as possible. 
99%. 
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2. Immigrant children of whatever 
nationality should be given the same op- 
portunities, the same respect and friend- 
ship which is given native-born children. 
98%. 

3. An American doing business in 
China ought to be willing to abide by 
Chinese law. 97%. 

4. A good citizen may criticize the 
actions of his government in international 
relations. 97%. 

5. The United States should co-op- 
erate in the humanitarian and economic 
program of the League of Nations. 95%. 

6. The United States should treat 
Latin-American countries as equals and 
stop regarding itself as their leader and 
protector. 95%. 

7. Other peoples’ ways are often as 
good as ours, and appear queer only be- 
cause we are unused to them. 95%. 


8. <A nation should consider another 
nation friendly until it proves itself 
otherwise. 95%. 


9. War impoverishes the racial stock. 
92%. 

10. War must be abolished if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. 92%. 

11. The interdependence of nations 
makes necessary an association of all na- 
tions to deliberate about world problems. 
91%. 

12. The United States should be will- 
ing to arbitrate all differences with other 
nations and agree to accept the decision, 
not excepting matters affecting our 
“honor“ and “vital interests.” 91%. 

13. Any newspaper or periodical 
knowingly giving untrue reports about 
other nations is an enemy of humanity 
and should not be tolerated. 91%. 


CONFUSION IN THINKING 


Most of these are general principles. 
Many illustrations can be given where 
principles are abandoned in favor of the 


specific instance. The 91 percent in 
favor of “an association of nations” 
dwindles to 30 percent in favor of the 
specific League of Nations. The 74 per 
cent who believe that war does not fur- 
ther righteousness becomes only 55 per 
cent when faced with the proposition that 
this fact should be taught our children, 
and only 49 per cent when it becomes a 
question of insisting that our country 
shall never go to war again. In spite of 
unsettled conditions in world politics, 65 
per cent think that the millions spent on 
preparing for war could be spent more 
wisely for education; the same percent- 
age think we should always be adequately 
prepared for war; 40 per cent think a 
strong army and navy necessary for us 
to command respect; 30 per cent think 
we should have the largest military air 
fleet in the world. These statements are 
not complete contradictions, but they 


trace interesting variations within a gen- . 


eral area of policy. Eighty per cent do 
not believe that the United States should 
use its power to gain control over smaller 
nations possessing raw materials im- 
portant to our industries. However, two 
specific instances of the use of United 
States power in weaker countries to pro- 
tect investments in raw materials rally 
only 57 per cent to the defense of Mexico 
in such a case and only 42 per cent in de- 
fense of the Philippines. A somewhat 
similar change in face of the concrete is 
shown in the 65 per cent who do not be- 
lieve we should govern the colored races 
because of their backwardness, as against 
60 per cent who consider the “inferior” 
races of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands in need of the protective govern- 
ment of a more civilized people. A news- 
paper knowingly giving untrue reports 
about other nations is thought to be un- 
worthy of toleration by 91 per cent, yet 
only 59 per cent would not subscribe to a 
newspaper that regularly represents 
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Japan as getting ready to fight the United 
States. 

An analysis of the section on Imperial- 
ism brings out the same tendency in an- 
other way. Throughout the twenty 
statements, the minority that has the im- 
perialistic point of view does not rise 
above 20 per cent, except when faced with 
specific examples of intervention. It be- 
comes 30 per cent in favor of protecting 
investments in China, 30 per cent and 33 
per cent in the case of Mexico, and 42 
per cent in favor of governing the Philip- 
pines as long as necessary to “safeguard” 
investments. In other words, we become 
less generous as the problem comes closer 
home. 

The common human weakness of con- 
tradiction has several examples. By ex- 
amining individual! papers, we find 
twenty-three people assenting to both 
these propositions: that force is some- 
times needed to preserve righteousness ; 
and that the only thing that can overcome 
evil is not force, but the spiritual weapon 
of good will. That armaments provoke 
war and that adequate preparation for 
war is the best guarantee of peace found 
twelve persons assenting to both state- 
ments. Five persons believed that every 
modern conflict has had its real cause in 
some question of trade or property rights 
and at the same time stated that modern 
wars have been caused more by moral 
principles than by commercial questions. 
Fourteen people found no inconsistency 
in the idea that the United States should 
govern the Philippines as long as neces- 
sary to safeguard American investments 
and the idea that the Filipinos should be 
allowed to decide whether they want to 
become part of the United States or not. 
Only 2 per cent of the papers disap- 
proved of the suggestion that a nation 
should consider another friendly until 
proved otherwise, but 35 per cent agreed 
that loyal patriots should be constantly 
on the watch for schemes that other na- 
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tions are likely to have against their 
country. 


COMPARATIVE SCORES 


Following the work on their own con- 
gregation, the peace society of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Episcopal ) 
visited the young people’s society of the 
neighboring Church of the Saviour (Uni- 
tarian) with the result that the latter 
undertook the same project, giving the 
test both to themselves and to their con- 
gregation. The results, which were ana- 
lyzed by the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Church of the Saviour, Mr. 
Galen Russell, were strikingly similar to 
those presented in this article. In every 
case, the Unitarians’ score was slightly 
higher than the Episcopalians’ score, but 
the relative position of the age groups 
and the attendance groups to each other 
was the same in both churches. The 
opinions of greatest agreement were also 
in general the same. A summary of the 
total scores of all groups is given in 
Table III. 


TABLE III 
No. of Average 


Group Tests Score 
Columbia graduate class.......... 58 37.2 
Young People’s Soc. (Unitarian) .17 34.8 
Young People’s Soc. <n il 32.0 
Congregation (Unitarian) . 27 31.6 
Congregation (Episcopal) ........ 60 27.7 


These are both congregations that for 
over twenty years have been hearing ser- 
mons on international goodwill. They are 
beth liberal theologically. Their min- 
isters, John Howard Melish and John 
Howland Lathrop, are leaders in social 
thinking. Are the congregations, as a re- 
sult of this, above the average in inter- 
national mindedness? Or are they a 
cross-section of the total churchgoing 
public, uninfluenced by the opinions of 
their respective ministers? That cannot 
be ascertained until other churches 


undertake a similar investigation. 








An Experiment in Adult Education 


MARTHA JAEGER 


HE Y. W. C. A. in some localities 

has been rather advantageously sit- 
uated for experimentation in adult edu- 
cation in the particular realm being 
emphasized by many groups today—that 
of the informal, non-vocational, non- 
credit type. The Y. W. C. A. is primar- 
ily a membership whose purpose is to 
help the individual member in her per- 
sonal development and to link the mem- 
bers together in corporate action for 
social progress. 

The Education Studio of the Central 
Branch Y. W. C. A. of Chicago will 
perhaps illustrate one form of experi- 
mentation. Though many names were 
suggested, there was a spontaneous de- 
cision for the word “studio” as best 
expressing the idea and place. Perhaps 
it was the special significance which the 
artist has given the word studio which 
appealed to the young men and women 
whose daily bread is earned in prosaic 
offices and shops. As one girl expressed 
it, “We want a place where creative 
things can happen.” And they did hap- 
pen—in the making of furnishings, in 
the planning of program, in the weighty 
problems of finance, in the class hours, 
lectures, discussion groups, workshop 
and little theatre, 

The well organized, extensive program 
of educational classes which the public 
had come to expect from the Y. W. C. A. 
were still carried on. But the methods 
used under the studio plan were some- 
what different. First, those participating 
were called upon to make the plans; sec- 
ond, leadership chosen for the classes 
and many projects was from men and 
women well trained in their specialized 
branches but who were willing to study 


evolving adult education methods; third, 
the plans and program were kept as flex- 
ible as possible so that ideas could blos- 
som as they evolved. 

This plan, after two years of experi- 
ence, has led to the conducting of over 
100 classes during a year in many sub- 
jects—English, handicraft, modern lan- 
guages, music, art appreciation, sociology 
and psychology. One of the most im- 
portant phases has been the work in 
personality development, which has taken 
on several aspects. In so-called person- 
ality development classes, the teacher tries 
to study each individual girl and works 
on voice placement, relaxation and poise. 
Other aspects of this work are mental 
hygiene lectures, psychology classes, and 
discussion groups on the personal and 
social problems of the modern business 
girl. 

One of the most successful special 
projects is a Little Theatre Guild, which 
banded together the several acting groups, 
making possible the real beginnings of a 
true dramatic guild. This year the Guild 
offers through the Studio several courses, 
namely, World Drama, Play Production 
and Directing, Acting, Play Writing and 
Voice Building. There is also a Theatre 
Arts Course in conjunction with the 
Y. M. C. A. College, which carries col- 
lege credit. 

Other co-operative undertakings of 
the Studio are two Art Appreciation 
courses under the direction of the Art 
Institute, and the enrollment of students 
for the Lecture Forums conducted by 
the Chicago Forum Council. 

A marriage course, an experiment of 
the West Side Branch Y. W. C. A, 
proved of such value that this year the 
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Studio is co-operating with the Central 
Y. M. C. A. on a series of discussions 
for young men and women on courtship, 
marriage and the family. 

One of the most successful undertak- 
ings of the Studio has been the Corner 
Library which is serving an ever increas- 
ing clientele. It includes books from the 
public library and a rental library for the 
latest publications. 

The fame of the “Know Your City” 
trips of the Studio has grown so tre- 
mendously that they have become a big 
department in themselves. Studio mem- 
bers plan these excursions to the varied 
and fascinating places representative of 
the cosmopolitan life of Chicago. Dur- 
ing a year, the attendance at these mounts 
into the thousands. Perhaps the most 
satisfying of these trips have been those 
building contacts between the many na- 
tional and racial groups. Certainly a 
deeper understanding of some social 
problems has come to many through 
these excursions. In an article of this 
type one can only suggest the main ave- 
nues of development. The Health Edu- 
cation work has been closely aligned with 
the Studio so that all the fine activities 
in sports and individual health work are 
finding their important and natural place. 

The sum total of activity is large, and 
this in itself often militates against the 
better working out of the basic princi- 
ples of the Studio: participators being 
initiators; improvement of adult educa- 
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tion methods; and emphasis on individ- 
ual creative development rather than 
upon mass production. 

There are the usual limitations of 
finance. Good education and experimen- 
tation cost, particularly in a big city. 
Then there is a question of space. There 
is no corner that can be left exclusively 
for a workshop. Every inch of space has 
to be converted quickly, sometimes for 
four different purposes in the same eve- 
ning. The Studio is only in embryo. 

E. C. Lindeman in his book on The 
Meaning of Adult Education, says that 
what we want most out of life is intel- 
ligence, self-expression, power, freedom, 
enjoyment, fellowship and a chance to 
create. It is the hope of those in the 
Studio that it helps to answer some of 
these basic needs for some individuals. 

J. K. Hart, in his book entitled Adult 
Education, says: 

Wherever men and women are struggling 
with the attempt to understand, today, whether 
in study groups, in library reading and research 
rooms, in general conversation or in the silence 
of individual meditation, there a university is 
in operation and the future is in process. There 
is hope for the work just to the extent that 
some men and women of the adult generations 
can permit mind to take the place of dogmatic 
attitude, investigation to take the place of igno- 
rance, and tolerant, vigorous open-mindedness 
to take the place of habit and custom in deal- 
ing with new situations. 

In this sense certainly the Studio is “a 
university in operation and the future in 
process.” 
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The Young Men of the World 


Epwin DILLER STARBUCK 


HE WRITER of these notes had 
the pleasure of attending somewhat 
officially three conferences during the 
past summer that had concern with the 
problems of the psychology of religion. 
The first of these was at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The International Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. is sponsoring at least three 
types.of research and investigation look- 
ing toward the meeting of the religious 
needs of the young men of the world. 
One of these investigations is on the 
study of religion and the bearing of the 
psychology of religion upon religious 
practice. The problem specifically is that 
of being able to command the interest 
and allegiance of young men in religion 
in a rapidly changing world. This con- 
ference was a preliminary one consisting 
of a small, select group who were looking 
towards a more representative interna- 
tional conference a year or two later. 
The point of general human interest 
is the antithesis of attitude in solving 
this problem shown by the American 
and European representatives. The Euro- 
pean brethren are by comparison char- 
acteristically traditionalists. Further- 
more, they have a situation different from 
ours. While the youth of America have 
swung away from the old moorings of 
faith and belief, they are cheerful, up- 
looking, and eager for the next steps. In 


Europe, the reaction of youth against 
religion is more radical and more pessi- 
mistic. Consequently the guardians of 
the religious heritage have been thrown 
back into philosophical and religious con- 
servatism and behave like propagandists. 
They feel a gulf of separation between 
themselves and the young generation. 
Their solution of the problem is funda- 
mentally a resort to a program of con- 
vincement through authoritative pro- 
nouncements concerning the reasonable- 
ness of religion, particularly Christianity. 

Our conviction is that such a procedure 
will widen the chasm between the re- 
belling youth and institutionalized re- 
ligion. We were able to back up our 
contention by several studies that have 
been made at Teachers College and at the 
University of Iowa. There is little doubt 
that a definite head-on attack upon the 
inner attitudes of young people tends to 
bring about stubborn defense reactions 
that deepen the disease that one wishes to 
cure. Our program is not, as they falsely 
suppose, diametrically opposed to theirs. 
We believe as implicitly as they in the 
need of a fundamental philosophical 
orientation for our youth. Our stress 
and our methods are different. Our pro- 
gram is one of the enrichment of the lives 
of the young men of the world through 
activities and modes of emotional expres- 
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sion that will win their sympathies. We 
want to “save them” through their 
muscles and motives primarily, and sec- 
ondarily through the thoughtful integra- 
tion of the personality. 

The Europeans want to bridge the 
chasm of separation between rebelling 
youth and traditional religion through the 
aid of philosophy, theology and Chris- 
tology. On the contrary, our program 
of enrichment looks towards the winning 
of the young generation by intriguing 
them into fitting activities along three 
lines of expression: recreational, educa- 
tional, and worshipful. 

(1) Recreational, with special empha- 
sis upon three types of appeal: rhythmics, 
dramatics, and pageantry. 

It has been part of the wisdom of the 
Y. M. C. A. movement to encourage 
sports and games. The idea is correct, 
but is abbreviated and truncated. The 
life that does not play for the pure joy 
of playing is not safe. Europe, like 
China, does not know how to play. That 
is their trouble. They well may learn 
even to play “to the glory of God.” But 
that is not enough. Recreation may have 
very direct and very genuine spiritual 
significance. This idea has no novelty. 
There are spectacular examples of these 
lines of religious expression scattered 
about the world that ought to be as- 
sembled by a commission, studied inti- 
raately, and tried out. Witness, for ex- 
imple, the youth movement in Germany. 

There might be three commissions at 
work, one on rhythmics, one on dra- 
matics, and another on pageantry. For 
instance, rhythmics. In the Orient now, 
as in Europe in the 16th century and in 
colleges and universities at the present 
time, the dance has often profound re- 
ligious significance. It is educational 
blindness to witness the energies now 
spent in the dance that might be religi- 
ously conserved and do nothing about it. 
When the Jews danced and sang before 
the Lord, it was probably not a dance like 
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the modern two-step, Turkey Trot, or 
Charleston. A little sober reflection and 
a bit of research might open up this tre- 
mendous storehouse of religious appeal. 
In conserving it, we would also conserve 
the dynamics of the young manhood of 
the world. 

(2) Educational along at least three 
lines, civic, social, and scientific. 

These needs have already been met 
somewhat in the best Y. M. C. A. centers. 
It would probably be admitted that they 
are inadequate. The Y. M. C. A. in any 
city or community might well be a center 
of radiating social activities as is being 
done, for instance, at the University of 
Iowa. In this place the old-fashioned 
prayer meeting is gone, but in its place 
under great leadership have come activi- 
ties that beautify and sweeten the place 
socially, esthetically, and religiously. 

The night schools should not stop short 
of bringing out the religious implications 
of the subjects studied. They should 
have a definite program of helping young 
men find their vocation and of showing 
how to serve humanity -through the 
chosen vocation. 

One or more commissions might well be 
set upon the task of making surveys and 
setting up experiments with descriptive 
data and objective tests of the relative 
success of various types of procedure. 

(3) Worshipful along at least three 
lines, ritual, song and hymnology, and 
instrumental music. 

The heart of mankind has always been 
seeking after the transcendent values. 
These realities cannot be thought nor 
taught ; they must be appreciated through 
symbols. The arts are the language of 
the soul in its thirsting after beauty and 
truth. One of the noblest of the arts 
that is a distinct contribution of religion 
is ritual. Whenever religion has flour- 
ished really well, it has been partly 
through the appeal it makes through this 
form of beautification. It was so in the 


glorious years of the Catholic church in 
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Europe and is now so in the spread of 
northern Buddhism and in the hold upon 
eastern Europe of the orthodox Christian 
church. The two hours of ritual with- 
out sermonizing in that church, with the 
service as well integrated as a great 
sonata, are so appealing that often a re- 
ligious rebel of Soviet Russia is so 
moved as to burst into tears. 

A fine example of modern ritual that 
is satisfying to the tastes of modern culti- 
vated minds is that of the Ethical Church 
of London under the leadership of Doc- 
tor Stanton Coit. It has continued suc- 
cessfully for thirty years and is more 
than a mere experiment. That noble 
service is good only for a certain culti- 
vated constituency in London, and only 
suggests remotely the kinds of service 
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that will finally give enrichment to young 
men of different tastes in various parts 
of the world. 

When Protestantism left the traditional 
church and went its way, it left the beau- 
ties pretty much all locked up in the 
mother’s house. It has instituted the 
kind of service that is cold and bumpy 
and not sufficiently spiritually edifying. 
The songs are usually trashy and the 
hymns so simple as to be crude. Let us 
sympathize with young men who find in 
concert hall and opera, music that is all- 
filling and who come back into the “house 
of God” and are expected to participate 
with soul satisfaction in music that is 
several hundred years behind the proces- 
sion. Let us not stop until this comedy- 
tragedy is rectified. 


Religious Psychology and Research Methods 


Epwin DILLER STARBUCK 


HE CONTRAST between the 

American and European methods of 
solving their problems was brought out 
in boldest relief in attending the sessions 
of the Ninth International Congress of 
Psychology held at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, September Ist to 7th. The 
transcriber of these items was chairman 
of the section of that Congress on Re- 


ligious Psychology. In that -program. 


there were eleven papers. Seven of them 
consisted of distinctly empirical re- 
searches based upon quantitative data 
disciplined by tests of reliability and in 
all cases with conclusions that had ob- 
jective methods of validation. The other 
four were likewise empirical in spirit and 
purpose. Doctor J. P. Hylan’ was trying 
to redefine religion in terms of the results 
of modern psychology and_ sociology. 
Doctor Karl Stolz’ attempted to bring to 





1. Stoneham, Massachusetts. 
2. Hartford Theological Seminary. 


bear upon the nature and problems of re- 
ligion the results of four schools of mod- 
ern psychology, psychoanalysis, Watson- 
ian behaviorism, dynamic psychology and 
gestalt psychology. President G. B. Cut- 
ten* opened up a fresh field for psycho- 
logical investigation centering on the war 
phenomena of the appearance of The 
Angels of Mons and The White Com- 
rade. Professor R. H. Thouless* pre- 
sented a most incisive critique of the 
methods that have been found useful in 
the study of religion and those that must 
be observed in a wholesome program in 
this field. 

The scientifically controlled studies 
were all clean-cut and challenging for the 
development of a genuinely scientific psy- 
chology of religion. Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne® in a paper entitled “Objec- 
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tive Evidence of the Integration of Char- 
acter” showed that 


the more consistent individuals have better 
reputation for character as a whole, have 
higher scores on performance tests and on 
tests of knowledge, opinion and attitude, get 
better school grades, are less neurotic and 
suggestible, and are slightly more intelligent 
than those who are less consistent. Children 
in an environment favoring honest perform- 
ance become more consistently honest as 
they get older, whereas in an environment 
favoring dishonest performance the children 
become more consistently dishonest as they 
get older. 


Professor P. R. Hightower,® who had 
made a highly controlled study entitled 
“Biblical Information In Relation to 
Character and Conduct,” carried out 
upon 3316 pupils, showed that there is 
no relationship of any consequence be- 
tween Biblical information and the differ- 
ent phases of conduct studied. 

Doctor Thomas H. Howells’ reported 
on a research made on 542 students in 
w.sich he was able to differentiate the ex- 
tremely conservative students religiously 
from the extremely radical. Fifty of the 
extremes were run through an extensive 
battery of laboratory tests. He was able 
to show with reliabilities running to .92 
that the conservative and radical students 
are essentially equal in sensory acuity and 
many other types of mental skill, but that 
the conservatives are more suggestible 
and are at a disadvantage in every test 
indicating intellectual acumen and central 
control. 

Professor Joseph Peterson® and Pro- 
fessor C. L. Stone® presented the results 
of researches on the prevailing beliefs 
and attitudes of college students. Pro- 
fessor Stone in studying the changes 
that occur in the religious attitudes of 
Dartmouth freshmen pointed out that 
“the change in practically all issues is in 
what most people would call a radical 
direction. The high intelligence group 
is more radical than the low intelligence 
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group; likewise, the high scholarship 
group is more radical than the low 
scholarship group.” 

Doctor Goodwin B. Watson” has been 
experimenting with the kind of responses 
young men make to seven types of ritual. 
He finds the most acceptable form of 
service to be a musical program and the 
least satisfying to be one involving an 
understanding of the meaning of the uni- 
verse resulting in mystery and wonder. 

Professor E. D. Starbuck" reported 
on a research carried on for two years by 
Miss Ivy Husband’? and himself on 
space-time forms determining philo- 
sophical and religious beliefs and atti- 
tudes. There seems to be a high correla- 
tion, for example, between space-time 
visual mindedness and the ability to real- 
ize a unity concept of reality. 

A further evidence of the temper of 
the American mind was betrayed in a 
three-day conference conducted by the 
Religious Education Association in Chi- 
cago, September 27th to 29th. It was 
attended by about forty of the first-rate 
students of highest training in the United 
States. Almost all the time was given up 
to reports of scientific studies and dis- 
cussion of technique for further research. 
A betrayal of the philosophic temper was 
shown in the Chicago conference in that 
whenever a problem arose demanding 
conceptual handling, as for example the 
problem of values, there seemed to be no 
particular ability shown to wrestle with 
it. The “average” American scholar 
while keen on scientific technique has 
the philosophical skill of a three-year-old 
child attempting to wield a giant’s blud- 
geon. The Europeans are past masters 
at philosophical discussion. They show 
the same skill in handling concepts as 
does a Japanese juggler with his balls or 
swords. It might make for the progress 
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of culture for the Europeans to come to 
respect and use the methods assigned to 
modern science in the study of religion 


and for the Americans to integrate the 
personal and group thinking around 
fundamental concepts. 


The World Federation of Education 


Cart H. MILAm 


HE USE of fairy tales and other 

children’s stories to promote interna- 
tional friendship was one of the propos- 
als of the Third, Biennial Congress of 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations which was held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, July 25-August 4, 1929. Not 
that such stories should be made carriers 
of propaganda or should be charged in 
any other way. The suggestion was 
simply that publishers, with due encour- 
agement from teachers, librarians and 
workers for international peace, should 
be urged to publish in translation, for 
the children of their own countries, the 
best children’s books of other countries. 
The idea is that if the children of Bul- 
garia, for example, read the stories which 
are the heritage of French children, they 
will acquire a sympathetic (if incomplete) 
understanding of France, and in later 
years will think more kindly of France 
than would otherwise be true. With the 
help of an American woman’s money 
the International Bureau of Education, 
of Geneva, has made a study of chil- 
dren’s books of twenty-six countries and 
has published a report together with 
lists of good books from those countries. 
The report was distributed at the Confer- 
ence and is now available to publishers 
and others interested.* 

This is perhaps typical of the many 
practical schemes which grow out of in- 
ternational congresses. They help to 
compensate for what often appears to be 
a lot of useless talk. 
~ *Children’s Books and International Goodwill, Re- 


port and Book List, International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 44 Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
endorse the strengthening of teachers’ 
associations, a study of school library 
service, the teaching of world history, 
compulsory education for at least eight 
years, the interchange of students and 
teachers, health education, eradication of 
illiteracy and calendar reform. 

The general policy of the World Fed- 
eration was stated as follows: 

It recognises that the teachers of the world 
have it in their hands to promote the cause of 
international understanding and world peace by 
bringing their influence to bear upon the chil- 
dren and youth committed to their charge in 
the direction of ideals of mutual goodwill and 
service in the common interest. 

Further, it holds that every child ought to 
receive an education which not merely aims at 
the training of the intellectual faculties and the 
effective use of the instruments of learning 
and culture but also seeks to develop physical 
health, vocational efficiency, the spirit of good 
citizenship and all that goes to the building up 
of character. 

The World Federation was organized 
in San Francisco in 1923 and has held 
meetings in Edinburgh and Toronto. 
Augustus O. Thomas of Maine is the 
president. The attendance at Geneva was 
probably somewhere between 1,500 and 
2,000 and apparently included representa- 
tives from most of the countries of the 
world. 

In addition to the general sessions, for 
which speakers of international reputation 
had been obtained, there were nineteen 
sections, including home and _ school, 
health education, international goodwill, 
behaviour and the problem child, rural 
life and rural education, library service, 
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from school to labor, and adult educa- 
tion. The so-called Herman-Jordan Com- 
mittees held open sessions on education 
for peace, teaching of history and patriot- 
ism, international athletic sports, military 


= 


education, and the general machinery for 
international co-operation. 

Proceedings of the Conference may be 
obtained through the Secretary, Charles 
H. Williams, of Columbia, Missouri. 


The World Conference on Adult Education 


Cart H. MILam 


HE WORLD Conference on Adult 
Education was held in Cambridge, 
England, August 22-29. Though the 
attendance was not large—probably be- 
tween 500 and 1,000—there was much to 
gratify the officers of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education who organized 
it. Its international character was well 
demonstrated by the list of speakers, 
which included representatives of nearly 
twenty countries. 
Through the general sessions ran-a note 
of high idealism—almost of evangelism— 


which tends to justify the statement of a. 


member of the Conference that many 
adult educationists would have been min- 
isters of the gospel if they had been born 
one generation earlier. 

Taking part in the conference were 
representatives of university tutorial 
classes, folk schools, libraries, libraries 
for seamen, cultural clubs, educational 
radio, university extension, educational 
foundations, educational settlements, state 
ministries of education, working men’s 
institutes and classes, the church, period- 
ical. and library publishers, and social 
service organizations. 

The general sessions were devoted to 
principles and problems, extensive and in- 
tensive adult education, adult education 
and the industrial worker, the relation of 
humanistic to technical instruction, and 
the functions of the World Association 
in world co-operation. The sections and 


groups concerned themselves with aspects 
of adult education as they affect rural 
education, women’s problems, settlements, 
books, libraries, radio programs, seafar- 
ers, industrial workers, illiteracy, parents, 
university, art, and so forth. 

Americans who were prominent in the 
affairs of the Conference were the Hon- 
orable Newton D. Baker, Morse A. Cart- 
wright of the American Association for 
Adult Education, New York, Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, Dr. John A. Lapp of Mar- 
quette University, Dr. James E. Russell 
of New York, E. C. Lindeman, Professor 
W. H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, Miss Linda A. 
Eastman, public library of Cleveland, 
Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers’ 
Educational Bureau of America, Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and Leon J. 
Richardson of the University of Califor- 
nia. 

The Conference gave evidence of the 
great variety in types of adult education 
in the different countries. To the writer 
it seemed that too little attention was 
given to ambitious adults who wish to 
study alone, without joining' a class or 
enrolling in a course. It is natural that 
they should be overlooked, however, for 
the very reason that they are unorgan- 
ized. 

A fundamental difference between the 
adult education of certain countries and 
certain other countries became conspicu- 
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ous as the Conference proceeded from 
day to day. It is the difference in objec- 
tive. On the one hand are such countries 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia where the 
object of adult education is to cultivate 
and deepen national ideals; and these na- 
tional ideals and aims are rather easily 
and clearly defined. On the other hand 
are such countries as the United States 
and Great Britain where the object is 
education for its own sake. 

The World Association was reorgan- 
ized so that it is now in every sense an 
international organization with fair and 
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adequate representation on its council 
from many parts of the world. 

An exceedingly valuable book was pre- 
pared for the Conference by the World 
Association, entitled International Hand- 
book of, Adult Education. It is a book 
of several hundred pages, including chap- 
ters on adult education movements in 
twenty-six countries. Copies may be ob- 
tained (presumably at a price) from the 
World Association for Adult Education, 
16 Russell Square, London W. C. 1. The 
proceedings of the Conference will also 
be published by the World Association. 


F THE church presents a program of dull, routine events, the child is uninter- 

‘ ested and attends because he is compelled to or possibly because he can more 

easily see some of his associates, or else he is stirred by fits of attendance by 
special and yet often valueless appeals of one sort or another. 

If, on the other hand, the minister or priest, the Sunday school teacher and 

the other members of the church staff understand and like children, and strive 

to present the church’s point of view with sympathy and imagination, the reac- 


tion of the child will probably be cooperative. 


Beyond question the church must 


be able to call forth the child’s interest in a wholly natural way. 
—William Healy, et al., Reconstructing Behavior in Youth, Knopf, page 189. 
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Pratt vs. Ames: The Dilemma of the Teacher of Religion 


GEoRGE A. CoE 


HEN experts in the analysis of re- 

ligion disagree as to what it is, what 
shall the teacher of it do? What is it that 
he teaches? And, if good teaching means 
the promotion of present religious life in 
the pupil, what is “religious” life? This 
question is suggested, almost forced upon 
us, by Professor Pratt’s strictures upon 
Professor Ames’s use of the concept 
“religion” (Religious Education, Septem- 
ber, 1929, pp. 678-682). Can a teacher 
learn from Professor Pratt’s article just 
what the alternatives are between which 
a choice has to be made? I think not, 
and therefore I offer the following com- 
ments. They are not intended as a de- 
fense of Ames, nor as an attack upon 
Pratt, but as an effort to prepare the way 
for clear thinking upon the purposes of 
religious education.’ 

For our present limited purpose the 
notion that Pratt criticizes may be stated 
as follows: Religion, according to Ames, 
is: (1), a process in experience rather 
than either a fixed content of belief, or a 
fixed attitude or program; (2), specifi- 
cally, a quest for the largest and fullest 





1. At one point, however, I' suspect that a mis- 
judgment has occurred through what has the appear- 
ance of incautious logic. Ames says that religion is 
practical, social, etc., whereat Pratt objects that this 
would make everything that is practical, social, etc., 
into religion, and thus take all specific meaning out 
of the term. This looks like the conversion of “All 
A is B” into “All B is A”. Even if all practical 
affairs were religious, if all experience were religious 
experience, this would not imply that everything in 
practical affairs, or every phase of experience, is 
religion. 


satisfaction of felt needs; (3), hence, 
both a practical process and an idealiz- 
ing process; (4), which, since we cannot 
escape being social beings, is a social 
process; (5) a process that, among other 
activities, includes contemplation of the 
cosmos at large as the setting in which 
life’s values are experienced; and, (6), 
an activity that recognizes and worships 
God as the cosmic principle of order, in- 
telligence, and love. 

This approach to religion inverts the 
order that is followed by traditional 
theology. Most theologians have started 
with a definite concept of God, together 
with proofs of his existence. Next, the 
nature of man has been defined, then a 
reasonable relation of man to God worked 
out, and the blessed consequences of 
maintaining this relation have been ex- 
hibited. Here thought moves from defi- 
nitions of fixed concepts to a considera- 
tion of flowing and contingent values. In 
contrast to this, Ames starts with experi- 
enced values and the quest of values, and 
then works forward towards general con- 
ceptions of man and of his world. The 
contrast goes even deeper than this. For 
traditional theology, upon the basis of 
antecedent, non-valuational reasoning, 
presumes to tell us what values life can 
have. Ames, on the other hand, finds the 
worth of life by direct inspection of ex- 
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perienced values and of our experiments 
in adding to them. 

The basis of Pratt’s criticism lies some- 
where within this contrast, but just where 
it lies cannot be gathered from his arti- 
cle. His chief complaint is that Ames’s 
view has little or nothing that one can 
take hold of so as to construct a precise 
definition. The fundamental difficulty 
that he finds is “a certain impatience at 
being cabined, cribbed, confined by exact 
definitions,’ which he contrasts with “the 
meticulous care of scholastic philosophy.” 
Something in scholasticism, then, is the 
sticking-point in his mind. Presumably 
we can discover this point by consulting 
his admirable and illuminated work, The 
Religious Consciousness (New York, 
1920). But alas! at the outset of it we 
are warned that “All definitions of re- 
ligion are more or less arbitrary and 
should be taken rather as postulates than 
as axioms” (p. 1); and we are told that 
his own definition is tentative! 

Tentative though his definition be, we 
expect it to be exact in its use of terms. 
But is it? Here it is: “Religion is the 
serious and social attitude of individuals 
or communities toward the power or 
powers which they conceive as having 
ultimate control over their interests and 
destinies” (p. 1). One could be “meticu- 
lous” enough to name nine terms here 
that, as applied to religion, are ambiguous. 
Two or three of them bear particularly 
upon our problem, namely, those in which 
value is in the foreground of thought, or 
perhaps lurks in the background. For 
example, the chief merit of this definition, 
in Pratt’s judgment, is that it conceives 
religion as an “attitude.” What, then, 
does he mean by this term? He means 
“that responsive side of consciousness 
which is found in such things as atten- 
tion, interest, expectancy, feeling, tenden- 
cies to reaction, etc.” It is not only con- 
trasted with “content”; it “is not to be 
described in terms of the given, but is a 
subjective response to the given.” If this 


does not put Pratt upon Ames’s side of 
the fence, what could possibly do it? Re- 
ligion is not to be defined by any “con- 
tent,” nor by any item that is “given” in 
experience; the dominant characteristic 
turns out to be, as Ames holds, some ex- 
pectant on-going in the realm of feeling, 
interest, and action. It is “a subjective 
response to the given,” says Pratt, yet he 
blames Ames for defining religion in sub- 
jective terms. 

Will Pratt claim that the difference is 
that he includes in religion a genuine be- 
lief in the existence of some object, such 
as a divine being? He makes much of 
this point. Religion must have an object ; 
all exclusively subjective interpretations 
of it misrepresent the genuinely religious 
attitude. But Ames goes farther than 
Pratt in this direction. For whereas 
Pratt speaks of merely “conceiving” an 
indefinite “power” or indefinite “powers” 
as having control of destiny, Ames de- 
clares bluntly that the existence of God is 
given in experience. 

It is not unfair to point out that, start- 
ing in the definition with a vague concept 
of a power or powers, undetermined in 
either number or character, Pratt’s first 
chapter quickly climbs to the concept of 
“the” Determiner of Destiny without ex- 
planation of either the capital letters or 
of the “the.” Further, he attributes a 
somewhat social character to “the Deter- 
miner of Destiny” upon the ground that 
our religious attitude is at least faintly 
social. Yet in his September article he 
scoffs at the use of “social” to describe 
the cosmic attitude “of the religious man 
when he feels most in the presence of the 
infinite.’ Thus, contrary motifs contend 
with each other in Pratt’s exposition. He 
wants to make religion as broad and 
dynamic as men’s feeling for their inter- 
ests and destinies, yet he does not trust 
himself unreservedly to the concept of 
“process” that this would require. 

His use of the term “destiny” is per- 
haps related to this hesitation. Does his 
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definition of religion add “destinies” to 
“interests” in order to retain something 
fixed, as interests are not? And what 
does he mean by “destiny”? We are 
destined, are we not, to every item in our 
experience that we are not able, at the 
moment of the experience, to avoid? If 
so, destiny is omnipresent in experience, 
and it flows, just as interests and conduct 
do. Possibly destiny is associated in 
Pratt’s mind with what he calls “ultimate” 
control. But again, what is “ultimate” 
control? Has he in mind something 
separable from our own control of events, 
and from what is ordinarily called causes 
and effects? As far as one can see, we 
ourselves irrevocably determine some 
parts of our destiny; other parts of it 
are determined in the enveloping stream 
of social, biological, and physical 
processes. A wide circle of nature, pos- 
sibly the whole of it, is implicated in each 
event that we experience. Thus, “ulti- 
mate” control appears to be everywhere 
present in the universe. 

If we use “destiny” and “ultimate” in 
this sense, we must make the religious at- 
titude equally broad and fluid. Here, no 
doubt, is the explanation of Pratt’s feel- 
ing that there is nothing to take definite 
hold of in Ames’s use of “social, “practi- 
cal,” etc. In a universe that really is in 
process through and through, no set of 
products or occurrences could wholly de- 
fine the character of even one event. Ex- 
perience would contain an “and” or a 
“but” at every point. Nevertheless, 
though it would be scholastically in- 
definable, it might be vivid to any degree. 
Similarly, if religion is a part or phase of 
such experience, it might be vivid and 
meaningful, yet not submit to the sort of 
defining that Pratt appears to demand. 
In such a case, the object of worship, 
though realized as present in power, 
might have to be described in terms ex- 
pressive of a present direction of move- 
ment or pressure rather than in terms of 
an unchanging essence. 


The underlying question between Ames 
and Pratt, then, concerns the actuality 
and the logic of an _ all-inclusive 
dynamism. The point of Professor 
Pratt’s criticism, accordingly, is misplaced. 
His contention turns, not upon “social,” 
“practical,” “cosmic,” etc., but upon 
“process” as applied by Ames to the 
whole of experience, its objects included. 

But in fact Pratt and Ames are in the 
same moving boat. The difference is that 
one faces towards the bow, while the 
other glances apprehensively backward at 
the receding shore. Both of them are 
moderns; neither really accepts the 
method or the content of scholasticism, 
nor yet the echoes of it in conventional 
Protestant creeds. Both place in the fore- 
ground of their thinking upon religion the 
already-experienced values out of which 
spring aspirations and interpretations. 

What has all this technical discussion 
to do with the everyday work of religious 
education? It has this to do with it: 
Whether or not the teacher or the cur- 
riculum-maker starts with a formally 
stated theology, he shapes his entire pro- 
cedure upon some at least implicit as- 
sumption concerning the area of religion, 
and concerning the relation of religion to 
the totality of our experience and activi- 
ties. Selection takes place, that is, among 
the very concepts about which Ames and 
Pratt are so concerned. This selection 
should be, as it rarely is at present, a defi- 
nite, open-eyed choice. What I have 
said is intended, first of all, to make clear 
the alternatives that are agitating current 
thought, to the end that educational se- 
lection may become a definite choice that 
leads to definite, intended ends. What 
has been said shows, I trust, that we do 
not have to choose between two formal 
definitions of religion, but between two 
ways of approaching experience. Shall 
religious education shape the pupil to 
ends derived from a preconceived for- 
mula, or shall it help him—(1), appre- 
ciate the values that already are present 
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in his experience; (2), add freely to these 
values, and (3), then freely judge and 
formulate the meanings that life acquires 
in this process? This question has been 
raised many times in recent years, but it 
needs repeating until it is heeded, and the 
depth and the sweep of the contrast need 
to be realized. 

Moreover, the futility of attempting to 
combine the two modes of approach needs 
to be made clear. They move in opposite, 
not parallel, directions. When we en- 
deavor to mix them, our concepts become 
confused and contradictory, as we have 
seen; what is more serious, we make a 
mess of our educational practices. 
Neither truth nor long-distance practi- 
cality can be found in the middle-of-the- 
road policy. On the one hand, it makes 
our concepts falter, because it divides our 
mind between a fixed view of meanings 
and a flowing source of meanings; on the 
other hand, we become mussy with our 
values because, relying upon general for- 
mulas, and neglecting to study causes and 
effects, we make our practical judgments 
either two general or too specific, either 
sluggishly conventional or only sentimen- 
tally idealistic. Thus it is that we piously 
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sanctify loopholes, inefficiency, and com- 
promises with evil.” 

Our curriculum-makers seem not, as a 
rule, to realize the abruptness of the op- 
position between these two approaches to 
religion, nor the ill results of endeavors 
to combine them. The members of our 
religious bodies, taken as a whole, have 
neither clear-cut concepts of the historic- 
dogmatic variety, nor yet clear-cut con- 
victions concerning the real values and 
issues of life. There are unmet needs for 
sturdy religious thinking; there are 
unmet needs for strong and organized 
motives and purposes. The lack of a cut- 
ting edge in the mind of curriculum- 
makers, teachers, and trainers of teachers 
results, ultimately, in a dull-edged popular 
religion. 


2. It is probably Pratt’s hospitality to mutually 
exclusive points of view that accounts for confusion, 
as odd as it is obvious, in his treatment of what he 
calls typical aspects or temperamental kinds of re- 
ligion. He lists four of them: The traditional, the 
rational, the mystical, and the practical or moral. 
He first asserts that “All four of these aspects of 
religion are to be found in every genuinely religious 
person” (p. 14); next, that “At least two of them [the 
mystical and one other] must be present in every 
person who is in any sense religious” (p. 21); finally, 
that “Many truly religious people are emphatically 
not mystical, and mysticism is by no means essential 
to religion” (p. 477). 
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VieTH, Paut H., Teaching for Christian Living. 
(Bethany Press, 1929, pp. 272, $1.50.) 


Those who have been following developments 
in the life-centered approach for religious edu- 
cation have been waiting for a clear statement 
of the teaching principles involved. Dr. Vieth, 
Chairman of the Board of Educational Admin- 
istration of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, has set forth clearly the prin- 
ciples involved. In his Foreword he declares 
his purpose is to avoid too technical language 
so that the average worker may understand and 
not be confused by the new methods. He has 
succeeded to an admirable degree. Many good 
illustrations are given, and his references in 
bibliography are selected rather than multiplied. 
He recognizes the fact that most teachers are 
textbook teachers and dependent upon detailed 
guidance. 

The author is sincerely and deeply interested 
in the problem of developing religious experi- 
ence and conduct. The ‘meanings of such new 
terminology as “life-situation,” “experience un- 
der guidance,” “life-centered” and the like are 
carefully explained. Curriculum and method 
are treated together as the new approach re- 
quires. The points of view in life-centered re- 
ligious education and the principles involved 
are analyzed and described in relation to con- 
crete working situations. The danger of revert- 
ing to old methods while using new materials 


and textbook outlines is made plain. In the 
general treatment of the whole subject the book 
can be well recommended. 

In some details, however, the book needs 
thorough revision, and undoubtedly Dr. Vieth 
will watch for every suggestion to make his 
presentation more scientifically accurate. In 
reading this book, intended to give guidance to 
classroom teachers, the reviewer feels that per- 
haps the greatest weakness is in the failure to 
give more specific help in the interpretation of 
religion. This is, of course, the most difficult 
phase of the whole problem of religious educa- 
tion and doubly so for the author, in view of 
the position he holds. In interpreting religion, 
he has to risk being misunderstood and receiv- 
ing unchristian and unscientific criticism. But 
the whole matter of religious education today 
hesitates on the point of interpretation of re- 
ligion. The old concepts need revision and the 
old shibboleths must give place to language 
throbbing with dynamic vitality. Dr. Vieth 
does not tackle this problem. He does not gi 
content for the term God, nor does he show 
where the concept is to arise in the experience 
of the growing individual. He says (p. 19) 
that he arbitrarily limits the term religious edu- 
cation “to education in religion as carried on 
by the Protestant Christian Churches”; but 
even with this arbitrary limitation he fails to 
show what is assumed in that type of religion. 
One is much surprised at the easy way the 
author slips into the use of orthodox phrases 
without at all explaining their meaning or func- 
tioning significance. The following quotations 
and references will reveal where much more 
accurate and meaningful statements are needed: 

“It is only through him (Jesus) that we 
know the Father,” p. 34, 

“It is surprising, how little we know of God 
except through Jesus,” p. 35. Does the author 
ignore all other approaches of science and his- 
tory to a religious interpretation of this world 
and life? 

Discussing war, race problems, building of a 
Christian family, and modern economic ques- 
tions, he says we need “pioneers who will 
face these questions in the light of Jesus,” p. 41. 
The writer might indicate where and how the 
“light of Jesus” can show the way to solution 
of such problems. Inconsistent with this posi- 
tion of reference to Jesus, on page 44 he says 
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“such a Christian philosophy of life is based 
on our faith in the nature and will of God on 
whom our destiny depends.” No suggestion is 
made as to whence concepts of the nature and 
will of God are to emerge. No attempt is made 
to show why the teachings of Jesus are used 
as the touchstone for conduct and faith. Yet 
on page 193 he says, “The activity must not only 
have religious value, it must give the pupil a 
conception of God and religious conduct which 
is in accordance with the teachings of Jesus.” 
No illustration of this process is given and on 
p. 238 another pious phrase slips out—“Finally, 
the supreme test which any teacher will apply 
is that of whether the child definitely confesses 
himself as a follower of Christ, and aligns him- 
self with the Church.” He does go on in the 
next sentence to say, “Some of the more critical 
will go beyond this point,” but the author does 
not assume a place in such a critical group and 
fails to push the test to a conduct outcome. 

In Chapter VII the author could do a real 
service by illustrating how the educative fac- 
tors in school and community could be influ- 
enced so as “to lift all these normal activities 
of life to the level of religious meaning and 
value.” But no suggestion is given, and mere 
exhortation fails to modify the teaching of 
most teachers. 

In Chapter VIII curriculum activities are 
analyzed to some degree, but the specific values 
of each for religious education are not pointed 
out. There are a few general statements, but 
the kind of outcomes in religious experience 
and religious conduct are not made clear so 
that a teacher would be guided in objectives and 
procedure to realize such. 

Various other slips are noticeable, but the 
reviewer will only mention a few. The reader 
will readily appreciate the way in which these 
shortcomings are apt to occur and will not fail 
to be generous in appreciation of the real con- 
tribution of the book while these criticisms are 
frankly stated. The author who dares to point 
out a new way in religious teaching leaves him- 
self open to keen criticism. But such is neces- 
sary if progress is to be made. The reader 
may notice a fair number of such inaccuracies 
as the following. Italics are made by the re- 
viewer. 

“The fundamentals of the process through 
which personality is enriched are comparatively 
simple,” p. 14. Psychology has surely revealed 
the tremendous complexity of personality de- 
velopment. 

“It is purpose which gives meaning to life 
and serves as the motive power to compel con- 
duct,” p. 100. Purposes would seem to arise 
out of desires and meanings and instead of 
serving as motive power require the urge of 
inner desire and the compulsion of social pres- 
sure. Desires grow out of inherent tendencies 
and are modified and conditioned by experience. 

“Communion with others in the worship of 
God leads to creative endeavor,” p. 107. How 
one can commune with others in the worship 
of God and how creative endeavor ensues is 
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not suggested in any way. The educative fac- 
tors resulting “of course” are far from plain. 

At the end of each chapter a list of prob- 
lems for study or discussion is given. Many 
of these are intended to cause teachers to 
use the principles and methods discussed in 
the preceding chapter. The author has a fertile 
imagination and raises some important ques- 
tions. The type of questions might be im- 
proved, however, if they were so worded as to 
cause the student to lift out the principles, state 
them in his own words, and then make appli- 
cation to the situation presented. Many of 
the questions might be answered on the basis 
of customs without appreciating the significance 
of their meaning in this newer method of re- 
ligious education. 

In closing the review, the critical reader must 
again remind himself that the book is intended 
primarily for non-technical readers. It is not 
exhaustive, nor scientifically accurate in all its 
statements. It has plenty of shortcomings. The 
book is a good working guide, nevertheless, for 
teachers who would experiment with this im- 
proved approach to religious education. 

—E. J. Chave. 


Pittssury, W. B., The History of Psychology. 
(Norton, 1929, 326 pages, $3.50.) 


There have been several histories of psy- 
chology available for many years. Among the 
better known of these are texts by Baldwin, 
Brett, and Hall. The one criticism of these 
texts is that except from the title it would be 
difficult to know whether they were histories 
of psychology or histories of philosophy. 

Within the last year two new texts have 
appeared, each of which is distinctly a history 
of psychology. The first of these, by Gardner 
Murphy, is a rather large volume written pri- 
marily for the advanced student. The other 
one, by W. B. Pillsbury, is briefer and is writ- 
ten in a more popular style. It can be read 
easily by the ordinary undergraduate who has 
had a course in general psychology or by the 
average educated adult. 

Although it contains a brief account of early 
psychology, Pillsbury’s text is distinctly a his- 
tory of modern psychology. Only fifteen pages 
are devoted to both Plato and Aristotle. Rela- 
tively little space is devoted to such men as 
Kant, who though among the greatest of 
philosophers, Pillsbury says “delayed the de- 
velopment of psychology indirectly by turning 
attention from the empirical study of mental 
processes and human behavior to argument over 
what was necessary to assume if man should 
be capable of attaining truth through reason- 
ing.” As a result of Kant’s influence, psy- 
chology had no chance in Germany until this 
tendency ran itself out, which required nearly 
a generation. 

One-half of the text is devoted to psychology 
before Fechner and Wundt, that is, before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The re- 
mainder is devoted to modern psychology in- 
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cluding contemporary schools and points of 
view. 

Considerable space is devoted to the begin- 
nings of modern psychology in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century in Germany, France, 
England, and America. These accounts are not 
detailed but rather point out the early organ- 
ization of problems and studies of a distinctly 
psychological nature. The discussion of theo- 
retical problems and the development of experi- 
mental technique are both given a place in 
these discussions. 

Pillsbury classifies modern psychology into 
six schools. These are (1) the structuralist 
school, (2) the functionalist school, (3) the 
behavioristic school, (4) the hormic school, 
represented by McDougall, (5) the gestalt 
school, and (6) the understanding school, a new 
German school represented by Spranger and 
others. 

The last three chapters of the text give a 
fair, clear, and enlightening explanation of the 
main theories of each school as well as some 
of the essential differences in points of view. 
Such a review could only be written by some- 
one with the unusual insight as well as open- 
mindedness of the author of this text—A. R. 
Gilliland. 


RAHN, Cart, Science and the Religious Life, 
A Psycho-Physiological Approach. (Yale, 
1928, 221 pages, $3.00.) 

The best introduction to this book is Walter 
Lippmann’s Preface to Morals* The main 
theses of the two books are substantially iden- 
tical; this is all the more striking because the 
two are quite independent of one another in 
method and approach. Both agree that we are 
at a cultural crisis of the first magnitude; that 
a transition from theism to naturalism is neces- 
sary, but involves grave danger of social chaos 
and spiritual despondency ; that “high religion,” 
with its psychological technique for the trans- 
formation and discipline of naive desire, offers 
the best hope in sight. In point of literary 
style, the honors go, of course, to Lippmann; 
Rahn is unfortunately afflicted with an almost 
esoteric use of words, and a ponderous, stilted 
style that stands between him and the reader. 
Yet if the reader is willing to pay the price of 
mastering this style, he will find in Rahn a 
wealth of subtle suggestion and an accuracy 
of psychological knowledge that are lacking 
in Lippmann. 

Chapters I-XII contain an analysis of the 
present cultural crisis, which may be lightly 
passed over, as it is ‘much inferior to Lipp- 
mann’s. At just one point Rahn makes a con- 
tribution of major importance—where he 
analyzes the psychological and even physio- 
logical causes which lead people to fear the 
advance of scientific naturalism. He believes 
that naturalism as a world-view is no more in- 
herently dispiriting than theism. What de- 
presses us is, (1) the impersonal character 


*This book was reviewed in the October, 1929, 
Religious Education, 
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of our machine civilization, which fosters a 
sense of economic insecurity, and (2) the 
physiological opposition between our major 
anabolic life-processes and the act of scien- 
tific analysis and reflection, which tends to 
inhibit and upset the efficiency of these primary 
activities, leading inevitably to a defense- 
reaction: The distortion of truth and the plac- 
ing of a taboo upon knowledge. The real 
struggle between “science” and “religion,” then, 
takes place upon the physiological level, in the 
effort to find a technique of self-discipline 
which will permit the facing of facts while at 
the same time fostering vital resiliency and 
faith in the possibility of a transformed 
humanity. 

Chapters XIII-XIX form the true kernel of 
the book, and a very precious kernel it is. We 
advise all students of the psychology of reli- 
gion to read these chapters with some care, 
for they contain an uncommonly exact and 
subtle analysis of conversion and other typically 
religious experiences in terms of physiological 
psychology. The conclusion (chapter XX) is 
that in religion we have an instrument of self- 
knowledge and self-discipline so powerful that 
it is capable of changing the course of cul- 
tural—and, it may be, even biological—evolu- 
tion. The Pauline vision of a transformed 
body and the Catholic belief in a quasi-chem- 
ical change in man’s nature may yet find their 
actual realization in high religion. 

It would seem as if asceticism, self-mortifica- 
tion, fasting and prayer, after a long period of 
contempt and disrepute, were coming back into 
their own, not in response to the urgings of 
religious teachers—they, for the most part, 
have succumbed to the current Freudian fear 
of repression—but as a result of the sober in- 
quiries of such naturalistic minds as Walter 
Lippmann’s and Carl Rahn’s. To still all pas- 
sion, to relax from time to time the tension 
of scientific inquiry and ethical endeavor, and 
make the mind “as a quiet pool in the moon- 
light” this is Rahn’s physiological prescription 
for the troubled modern temper.—Walter M. 
Horton. 


Betpen, A. D., Religious Difficulties of Youth. 

(Cokesbury, 1929, 213 pages, $1.50.) 

This book treats the outstanding thought 
problems of the religious life of youth. The 
first part deals with such difficulties as: “Nature 
and God,” “The Supernatural in Life,” “The 
Supremacy of Jesus,” “The Doctrine of the 
Trinity,” “What About the Church,” “On Being 
Christian Today,” and “Is There a Future Life.” 
Some of these chapters are rather academic, 
dealing with problems beyond those troubling 
the average student, and yet all such discussions 
are invaluable because some student will need 
this particular help. 

One of the real virtues of the book is the 
large number of trenchant sentences in which 
whole problems are summed up and disposed 
of in an unforgettable way. On “The Supernat- 
ural in Life,” he says: “The presence of miracle 
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preserves for us the sense of a person domi- 
nating the machine and having some regard for 
the feelings of its human products.” The 
church is justified by a single thought as fol- 
lows: “Surely it is the height of folly for a 
Christian to propose to fight a campaign for 
Christ entirely on his own. The purpose of a 
man’s body is to make his spirit felt and 
known; so the church exists to make Christ 
visible to the world.” In “Religion and Sex” oc- 
curs a statement for thought: “The secret of 
successful sublimation is found in unconscious 
redirection.” The book abounds in pithy sen- 
tences like these which clarify thought and 
state old truths in a happy manner. 

The second part of the book consists of a 
series of twelve inspirational addresses. They 
are practical; they lift high ideals for the 
young people and give the true goal of life an 
attractive setting. 

The aim of the book is not to present radical 
views nor to reveal any new discoveries, but 
rather to present the essential points of the 
Christian faith in a reasonable way. The au- 
thor makes these truths seem vital and neces- 
sary to the successful life of today. Out of a 
rich and varied experience he brings help for 
the troubled minds of the younger generation. 
This is preeminently a book for leaders of 
youth rather than for young people them- 
selves. Every worker with youth will find in 
its pages stimulating help—Karl K. Quimby. 


. Oxnam, G. Bromtey, Youth and the New 
America. (M. E. M., 1928, 167 pages, $1.00.) 
Ministers and directors of religious educa- 

tion who are looking for a little volume which 

will present the heart of the social gospel to 

the youth of their churches, will find such a 

book in this work of President G. B. Oxnam, 

of De Paw University. Dr. Oxnam writes 
out of a rich experience as pastor of the 

Church of All Nations, Los Angeles, and out 

of many years study as a close student of 

social affairs. 

After an interesting chapter on the charac- 
teristics of an American and a_ subsequent 
chapter in which the social principles of Jesus 
are admirably summarized, the author presents 
in detail three of the outstanding problems con- 
fronting America today—war, industry and 
race relations. In the discussion of each of 
these problems, many choice quotations are 
cited and a challenging array of statistics pre- 
sented. Moreover, good use is made of per- 
sonal incidents and concrete illustrations so 
that_there is no tendency toward the abstract. 

fine spirit of fairness in attitude is also 
maintained throughout. A concluding chapter 
on “America the Beautiful” brings the challenge 
of these social problems home to the heart of 
youth in an effective way. 

While the book deals with solid matter 
throughout, it is written in an interesting style 
and with the youthful reader always in mind. 
One wonders, however, if it would not have 
been more adaptable for mission study groups 
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if there had been set down at the end of each 
chapter some questions for group discussion. 
Perhaps it should be said that the book is is- 
sued by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and by the Missionary Education 
Movement.—Albert B. Butzer. 


Scuwas, Sipney I. and VEEpER, Borpen S., 
The * lene (Appleton, 1929, 365 pages, 
$3.00 


Assuming that all life is conflict, the authors 
sum up the central thesis of the book as fol- 
lows: 

“No understanding of the adolescent mind 
can be obtained unless the adolescent conflict 
is appreciated. It arises from the lack of 
adaptation in the world outside which the in- 
rush of mental expansion brings about. The 
adolescent is characterized by physical expan- 
sion, by the influence exercised through the 
awakening functions of the sex glands, by the 
development of introspection and consciousness 
of self, by the evident ownership of mental 
processes. The antagonism between these and 
the external world, the conflict arising out of 
the repressive measures so necessary for social 
adaptation are items in the composite picture.” 

The family, education, work, sex, and re- 
ligion are all treated as rather stable organiza- 
tions with which the adolescent feels in acute 
non-conformity. Gradually, the adolescent 
makes some adjustment and passes into the 
class of adults. The chapter on “Work” con- 
tains an especially good analysis of the point 
of view of the adolescent who is thrown into 
industry. 

The entire book is a theoretical statement. 
There is no evidence of systematic study of 
the adolescent; there is no bibliography or even 
footnote reference to other published material. 
The book is poorly organized, in that the three 
chapters written by one author are placed first 
with a complete break in continuity of dis- 
cussion between them and the remainder of the 
book. These omissions and drawbacks decrease 
the value of the book, especially as numerous 
books on adolescence are now appearing, many 
of them based on objective studies. Never- 
theless, this book contains a rather complete 
discussion of the conflict theory of adolescence, 
which throws light upon some of the seemingly 
erratic behavior of adolescents—Ruth Shonle 
Cavan. 


SNepDDEN, Davin, Educational Sociology for 
Beginners. (Macmillan, 1928, 636 pages.) 


Aimed at the great mass of elementary, be- 
ginning students in normal schools and colleges, 
but equally interesting to the general reader, 
this book is a triumph of vigor and clearness. 
Its unusually stimulating and thought provok- 
ing questions, socratic dialogues, and _ well 
written illustrative material will be helpful to 
anyone interested in modern social science or 
the control of human behavior. Through most 
of the book the terminology is simple and un- 
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technical, but involves some valuable but rare 
distinctions between ideas. 

The author assumes school people can be 
divided into “policy makers” (superintendents, 
principals, and research specialists) who need 
“masteries” in certain specific fields of edu- 
cational science, and the “executants” of these 
policies, for whom he is writing here, who 
need “appreciative insights,” and for whom 
“social philosophizing” rather than exact and 
finished knowledge should be the outcome. This 
distinction might well be taken up by other 
writers. The classroom teacher, of course, 
also needs “masteries” in certain limited areas 
of responsibility, such as professional relations, 
direction of the “little societies’ formed in 
childrens groupings, the teacher’s personal rela- 
tions in the community, and _ responsibilities 
toward her own future. 

Much emphasis is given, not to pale abstrac- 
tions on humanity in general, but to immediate 
problems in present day American life. Family 
life, wealth getting, politics, democracy, “urban- 
ization and rural depletion,” the married teacher 
and the rdle of women in contemporary life, 
vocational training in the light of our demo- 
cratic concepts of equality of opportunity for 
all, the place of religion in our culture, social 
pathology, criminals and character education 
are treated vigorously. 

One chapter is entitled “Is America making 
progress?” As Snedden phrases it, the book is 
a contribution “towards sociological founda- 
tions” in the attack upon the problems where 
our degree of success in their solution will de- 
termine just how much of progress actually is 
achieved.—Jordan T. Cavan. 


Reeves, Floyp W. and Russet, Joun DALE, 
College Organization and Administration. 
(Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, 
1929, 324 pages, $2.50.) 

General books on college organization and 
administration have been primarily opinion and 
argument supplemented by occasional illustra- 
tions. The appearance of this book, based on 
objective material gathered in some sixty sur- 
veys of colleges, is a landmark in the applica- 
tion of science to a field previously dominated 
by controversy. 

The basic material is drawn from surveys 
made of sixteen colleges and universities affili- 
ated with the Board of Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, supplemented by materials 
from the Indiana and West Virginia state sur- 
veys, cost studies made for the North Central 
Association, and many other independent sur- 
veys. The book is so organized that it not 
merely presents a report of research, but rather 
in a great mass of scientific and objec- 
tive material lays the basis for a scientific so- 
lution of the specific problems and general 
policies of present-day higher education. 

Chapters are devoted to a wide range of 
problems: the backgrounds of the colleges, 
their control organization and internal admin- 
istration, physical plant and equipment, the 
program of studies, studies of college marks, 
problems relating to students (psychological 














“It is one of the very best publications 
in the educational field, and I find the 
book reviews especially helpful and 
unusually well prepared.”—Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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URING the last month 

we have assisted sev- 
eral individuals and libraries 
in completing their files of 
the Journal. Volume One, 
Number One, was first is- 
sued in April, 1906. Our 
supply of the first three vol- 
umes has been exhausted, 
and these can only be sup- 
plied when we are able to 
locate them elsewhere. We 
have complete volumes, un- 
bound, from Volume Four 
to the present, that can be 
obtained at $5.00 each. In- 
dividual copies at 60 cents to 
85 cents each can also be 
supplied to a limited extent. 
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P. Michaelides, School of Religion, 
Athens, Greece. 
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tests, scholarship, working load, causes of with- 
drawals), and measurement of instructors’ 
loads (salaries, organization, tenure, training, 
research contributions). The authors seem to 
have given great attention to the financial 
chapters, covering accounting and budgetary 
procedure, studies of costs, the effective use 
of financial resources, sources of revenue, and 
scholarships and student loans. Of the two 
concluding chapters, one deals with the eco- 
nomic factors affecting the support of colleges 
and the other indicates the present status of 
the Disciple institutions—their educational de- 
ficiencies as found by the survey, which are 
undoubtedly shared by most American colleges, 
and the marked improvement in twelve fields 
since the survey was inaugurated. 

Higher education is in a transitional period. 
The rise of the junior college, the expansion of 
the state universities, the transformation of the 
old “normal school” and the mushroom increase 
of very expensive programs of professional 
education have led to an acute crisis in a field 
into which much of the giving of the denomi- 
national groups has been poured for a century. 
The standardization movement, resulting in 
the ever-increasing demands on church bodies 
for endowment drives, is the symbol of this 
crisis. Here is an opportunity for the highest 
statesmanship in the leaders of the churches. 
It is indeed fortunate that, in the last few 
years, a group of experts, among whom Dr. 
Reeves is probably the leading American au- 
thority, has devised methods of getting objec- 
tive, scientific materials to guide the denomina- 
tional leaders in finding policies that will prove 
adequate to the difficulties of this period — 
Jordan True Cavan. 


MerRIFIELD, Frep, The Rediscovery of Jesus. 

(Holt, 1929, 279 pages, $1.75.) 

The avowed purpose is to make Jesus “bet- 
ter known; to restore some of the original 
warmth and passionate earnestness of this great 
character; and to let him speak to our times 
with the same eloquent directness that captured 
both imagination and heart in the days of old.” 
The author’s enriching experience as an in- 
spiring teacher and preacher has given him an 
insight into the practical intellectual and emo- 
tional needs of people so that he happily blends 
an appeal to head and heart. Out of the mists 
of tradition and from the confusing contradic- 
tions of the gospel sources his liberal scholar- 
ship has evoked a real man. He is portrayed 
as the greatest of the prophets, who cared for 
no other title but “prophet.” The ascriptions 
of divinity to him in the records “are of late 
origin and unreliable.” 

With his happy, loving nature he was able 
to conceive of a loving God. The centrality 
of love in the thought, character and influence 
of the great prophet is consistently affirmed and 
is not entangled and weakened by any meta- 


physical assumptions. “Here, and here alone, 
lay the secret of being, and the source of un- 
failing power.” Such clear recognition of the 
primacy of love in the Nazarene is truly re- 
freshing. “Never does he claim to possess 
unusual—not to say, divine—ability or preroga- 
tives.” He believes in a Messiah coming to 
judge the earth and establish a veritable heaven 
upon earth, but does not believe that he him- 
self is that Messiah. 

Their hopes and ambition crucified by the 
physical crucifixion of their leader, his disciples 
found in their resurrection of faith the real 
resurrection. 

In an appendix we learn how this courageous 
liberal has quietly brushed aside the later in- 
terpolations and recovered the reliable data en- 
abling us to confront “the friend and brother 
of man.” 

The book can be recommended to all those 
sufficiently liberalized to prefer a scientific ap- 
proach revealing a “human friend” rather than 
the traditional dogma. Its vigor of thought, 
fearless simplicity and emotional warmth make 
the volume at once an inspiration and a joy.— 
Charles Parker Connolly. 


MacKenziz, Joun A., Souls in the Making. 

(Macmillan, 1929, 256 pages, $2.25.) 

This significant book was not produced by 
an academic itch to write another little handy 
volume of applied psychology, nor was it born 
of the quite respectable impulse of the scholar 
to prove that he has something valuable and 
important to say which has not been said be- 
fore. Rather, one feels sure that the author 
was impelled more by the desire to help those 
who preach and teach the evangelical tradition 
of Christianity than to make a contribution to 
a subject. The result is that in an unusual 
degree he has done both of these things. 

Souls in the Making is a title that sug- 
gests to most of us, I fear, the smells of the 
laboratory and the familiar technique of scien- 
tific incubators, or a new formula for the man- 
ufacture of synthetic “selves” which in the 
good old days beyond recall were called souls. 
Certainly the name did not prepare the pres- 
ent reviewer for its fresh, vital, and stimulat- 
ing contents on pastoral psychology. No more 
will the title, plus this tabloid appreciation, 
convey to our readers an adequate idea of the 
pleasure and the profit there is in it for them. 

Professor MacKenzie is a Scotch minister 
who turned psychologist, not as a way of es- 
cape, but as a means for the fulfillment of 
his high calling. He has not surrendered his 
evangelical religious faith and experience, but 
has built on them a hospice where all the sick 


‘ and troubled souls he meets are invited to cen- 


ter and find refreshing and rest. This work 
he has been doing as a consulting specialist in 
the cure of souls for many years. His ap- 
proach is scientific, not a bedside manner, and 
has been so successful that many of his min- 
ister friends have kept asking him, “Why can’t 
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we, who want to be helpful, cast out the evil 
spirits?” This book, Souls in the Making, is 
his answer. 

Especially the closing chapters, “Pastoral 
Method and Technique” and the “Therapeutic 
Value of Religion,” are to be unqualifiedly com- 
mended to all religious workers who would 
possess their own souls and learn how to save 
others.—John A. MacSporran. 


Faus, Cuartes H., Trends in Protestant Giv- 
ing. A study of Church Finance in the 
United States. (Institute of Social and Reli- 
gious Research, 1929, 67 pages.) 

A statistical study was made for each year 
since 1900 of the trends in giving in the major 
Protestant denominations for which yearbooks 
or published reports were available. The re- 
port gives total benevolences, and congrega- 
tional expenditures as totals for denominations 
and as per capita figures. For the eleven 
denominations, since 1913 the per capita giving 
for congregational expenditures has steadily 
risen (save for a slight recession in 1915-16) 
from $7.88 to $14.78, while giving to benevol- 
ences rose from $2.15 in 1913 to $5.75 in 1920, 
but thas since slowly declined to $4.17. The 
percentage given to benevolences rose from 
21 to 35, and then fell to 22. When the per 
capita figures are corrected for the changes in 
the purchasing power of money, and then ex- 
pressed as percentages of the amounts given in 
1913, congregational expenditures and_ total 
benevolences are, respectively, 100 and 100 in 
1913, 136 and 267 in 1920, and 188 and 194 
in 1927. 

Similarly, the giving for church property and 
for educational and philanthropic institutions 
was studied, also the giving for foreign mis- 
sions, and to 2, a than church 
boards, such as the Y. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Near East Reliei, and extra-denomi- 
national foreign colleges. A mass of other 
fascinating statistical material defies summary 
here. 

The study is admirable. It deserves the 
widest reading. The same sort of study needs 
to be repeated in wider fields in greater detail 
and, later on, for succeeding years.——Jordan 
T. Cavan. 


MurpHy, GARDNER, ed., An Outline of Ab- 
normal Psychology. (Modern Library, 1929, 
331 pages, 95 cents.) 

This volume is a series of selections from 
the standard authorities, with an opening and 
closing summary by the editor. Feebleminded- 
ness, the origin of abnormal trends in child- 
hood, social effects and social treatment form 
sections in the book. Psychoanalysis is omitted, 
since it is covered in another volume of this 
series. In style, content, and inclusion of a 
glossary, the book is especially valuable for 
the reader with little previous information in 
the field. It contains an unusual amount of 


interesting and concrete material—Jordan True 
Cavan. 
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Actual Life Situations 
and Their 
Christian Implications 


Here are two books extremely useful in 
suggesting realistic situations in the par- 
allels or contrasts of Christian philosophy 
and modern life. Developed out of mod- 
ern religious educational philosophy in 
actual experimentation and study. 


Let these works guide you in the devel- 
opment of your technique. Recommend 
them for text material or for supple- 
mentary reading. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP ON A 
WORLD BASIS 


by L. K. Hall, J. C. Clark and Abel J. Gregg 


This collection of methods has been hailed 
widely as containing a new and thoroughly 
sound approach to the education of youth 
for Christian World Citizenship. 


JESUS AND A BOY’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 
by L. K. Hall 
A course in twelve lessons which proceed 
logically in helping a boy between the ages 
of 15 and 21 to see the implications of 


Jesus’ life upon the way he, himself, looks 
at life. 


At your booxseiler’s or direct. 


Write for catalogue giving full description of 
many helpful books on religious education 
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Book Notes 


Avams, Joun T., The Hebrew Prophets and 
Their Message for Today. (Clark, Edin- 
burgh, 1929, 218 pages.) 

This popular treatment of the prophets be- 
longs to the Scottish Layman’s Library and as 
an elementary introduction to this most fas- 
cinating aspect of Old Testament religion, it 
will be found useful. The nature of the 
prophetic movement is briefly indicated and 
each of the great prophetic figures is sketched 
in an easily comprehensible and entertaining 
way. For serious college or university study, 
however, the treatment is too elementary. 


Anson, Harotp, Authority in Religion. (Cen- 
tury, 1929, 197 pages, $1.50.) 

Mr. Anson is associated with St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields Church, London, and has had 
every opportunity to see the problems of life 
in various individuals as they really are— 
religiously, socially, economically—and he 
writes about them intimately and with per- 
sonal authority. 

The various chapters, “Authority,” “Reality,” 
“Man,” “Prayer,” “Religion and Secular Life,” 
“Immortality,” “Church and State,” “The King- 
dom of Heaven,” were all addresses delivered 
before various student and church groups in 
Great Britain. None of the subjects are con- 
sidered in the old “cut and dried” manner. Re- 
ligion, to Mr. Anson, is a vital and living thing 
and he writes of it in a way that is natural and 
helpful. 

This is a book especially of interest to the 
youth of today. Things are discussed in which 
youth is interested and the style is attractive 
and vigorous. It is thoroughly modern and 
Christian in its point of view, and yet is 
abreast of the times in seeing religion as an 
integral part of life and the spiritual universe 
as the natural outgrowth for the Kingdom of 
Heaven.- 


BELL, BERNARD IppInGs, Beyond Agnosticism. 
(Harper, 1929, 170 pages, $2.00.) 
Handicapped by too many first-person pro- 

nouns, too many slang phrases, and a certainty 
often backed up with strong assertions but un- 
convincing arguments, this book, nevertheless, 
contains some very good material. The last 
two chapters present an interpretation of wor- 
ship and of the problem of suffering which is 
stimulating. 

The general thesis of the author is that man 
may be “conscious of the existence of a reality 
which he cannot demonstrate, of which he has 
knowledge by a process of direct intuition 
deeper than and distinct from reason.” How- 
ever, one reads the entire volume in vain in 


search of information about intuition that is 
so much superior to reason; and when one 
notes that no information about God is pre- 
sented which has not been the general posses- 
sion of theists from time immemorial, one may 
question the working of this intuitional process 
and wonder whether the knowledge here pre- 
sented was really derived by that method. 
Towards the end of the book the statement 
relative to immortality, that there is “at least 
a gambler’s chance” that life goes on, seems to 
indicate that the author has forgotten the cer- 
tainty of his intuitional process and may be, 
after all, just “whistling to keep up his cour- 
age,” as he states many agnostic scientists do. 
The author shows real insight in pointing 
out the sorrow and disappointment that inev- 
itably characterize life, but does not see that 
life is characterized with joys that are equally 
real and more so. If his picture of life were 
literally true, if there were no real joys, no 
real values, no real meanings, this side of eter- 
nity, this world would be a drab place indeed. 


Brown, Maupe A., Teaching Health in Fargo. 
(Commonwealth Fund, N. Y., 1929, 142 
pages.) 

Five Years in Fargo. Report of the Com- 
monwealth Fund Child Health Demonstration 
in Fargo, North Dakota. (Commonwealth 
Fund, N. Y., 1929, 207 pages.) 

In these two ‘books is told the story of a five 
year program of health work. The Report 
gives the administrative set up, the types of 
service offered, and the progress made. The 
work covered the control of certain diseases, 
such as communicable diseases, tuberculosis, 
prenatal service, sanitation, the health of in- 
fants and children, and popular health instruc- 
tion. The careful records show the benefit of 
the service rendered. 

Miss Brown’s book gives the program used 
in the schools. This program was evolved over 
a three-year period and resulted in a course 
of health study including the fundamental facts 
of health, the instilling of certain habits, and 
the correlation of health with other subjects. 

The two books are indicative of what can 
be done in a community and of how a health 
course of study may be developed in the schools. 


Burton, RicHarp, Why Do You Talk Like 
That? (Bobbs-Merrill, 1929, 294 pages, 
$2.00.) 

Not as the subject of philology or grammar, 
but as “counters in the great game of expres- 
sion and self-expression,” are words treated in 
this book, which is itself a beautiful example 
of the effectiveness of words. 

Slang and the musical value of words, new 
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words and the right placing of words, “high- 
sounding” words, homely words, practical and 
esthetic English, all come in for discussion. 
Aside from the practical suggestions it con- 
tains, the book is bound to give an appreciation 
of language and of words. To the author, 
language is not something to be avoided in a 
manner to limit one’s vocabulary, something 
to be hated as the reason for rules of grammar; 
rather it is an instrument from which may be 
drawn many shades of meaning and which may 
be used in the expression of a wide range of 
interests and emotions. 


ByincTon, Epwin H., The Quest for Experi- 
ence in Worship. (Doubleday, Doran, 1929, 
2II pages, $2.00.) 

A sympathetic visitor in many places of wor- 
ship, oriental and occidental, has vividly de- 
scribed and clearly interpreted the forms of 
worship in the Eastern church, the Roman 
church, the Lutheran church, and Anglican 
church and in the non-liturgical communions. 
He wishes us to know how “the other half 
worships.” 

“Others,” Dr. Byington declares in his In- 
troduction, “have ably discussed the history, the 
art, the psychology, the philosophy of worship. 
This book treats of worship as an experience 
of the leading bodies of Christians, as an ex- 
perience possible for all, to be sought by all— 
the soul’s true quest.” 

People, the author contends, desire that min- 
isters make worship intelligible to them, that 
the services have more motion, seem more real 
and prove more uplifting. Practical methods 
for meeting these desires, based upon success- 
ful experiments, are suggested. 


Capy, H. Emirs, Lessons in Truth. (Unity 

School of Christianity, 1928, 188 pages.) 

As the subtitle states, this is a course of 
twelve lessons in practical Christianity. Run- 
ning over the titles of the chapters, one finds 
only the most orthodox Christian terminology. 
It is the most readable exposition of Christian 
Science the reviewer has seen. There is much 
that is worth reading, although one finds also 
impossible metaphysics, obsolete psychology, 
unscientific interpretation of Scripture, and the 
bewildering usage of Christian Science terms. 


Cairns, D. S., The Faith that Rebels. (Double- 
day, Doran, 260 pages.) 

This volume re-studies the miracles of Jesus, 
and was written by a man conversant with the 
trinity of philosophy, science and religion. The 
author seeks to lift the miracles of Jesus out 
of the realm of apologetics into the realm of 
practical theology. He believes that modern 
religious scholars have been too much inclined 
to make concessions to the supposed necessities 
of science. They have also neglected to give 
as careful attention to modern psychic phe- 
nomena as it deserves. The age of miracles 
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OUR BUDGET 


HREE years ago, the Institute of 

Social and Religious Research 
made a thorough investigation of the 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. The first recommenda- 
tion of their report was as follows: 


“That the RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION ‘continue to 
exist as an independent organization 
for fellowship and discussion, for 
promotion and service and for the 
stimulation of experiments, surveys 
and research in the field of religious 
education.” 


To continue to exist, the budget of 
each year must be met. 


YOUR COOPERATION 


The support of the Association comes 
from six major sources: 

Donations from individuals. 
Contributing memberships range 
from $10 to $5,000 per year. 
Donations from churches, schools 
and temples. 

The number who have placed the 
R. E. A. on their annual budgets this 
present year, has almost doubled 
since last year. 

Donations from foundations. 

These contribute largely in financing 
specific research projects. 
Subscriptions to the journal, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The present $5 subscription rate does 
not cover the full cost of publication. 
Royalties, honoraria and 
advertising. 

Sale of monographs, journals and 
reprints. 


EVERAL members have, in re- 

cent months, informed us that 
they are remembering the Association 
in their wills, or codicils thereto. It is 
our conviction that an increasing 
number would do the same if in- 
formed of the rich values of such 
cooperation. 

To contribute time, effort and money 
to a movement of this kind is a 
privilege. We invite your cooperation 
and further investigation. 


THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
308 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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will be repeated when our knowledge of spir- 
itual law grows deeper and our faith increases. 
He rebels against that attitude of mind and 
heart that classifies the miracles of Jesus as 
the chief difficulties of our common faith, when 
at first they were regarded as the glories of 
that faith, The author protests against the 
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neat and closed systems of science in a world 
that is a universe. 


JARRETT, Ropert Patton, Status of Courses in 
Psychology in State Teachers Colleges in the 
United States. (George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1928, 135 pages.) 

By inferences from the training of the teacher 
much light can be thrown on what is desirable 
training for the religious educator in the fields 
of psychology and testing. Dr. Jarrett reports 
an elaborate study of courses offered, charac- 
teristics, content, texts, references, topics, ex- 
periments, apparatus, and library facilities in 
psychology and testing found in normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges and university departments. 
His results are checked by a study of the 
opinions of teachers giving the courses on what 
the organization should do. A suggested organ- 
ization of courses closes the study. 


Jones, Lester M., Quakers in Action. 
millan, 1929, 226 pages, $2.00.) 
The subtitle is “Recent Humanitarian and 

Reform Activities of the American Quakers.” 

The introduction by Rufus M. Jones presents 

the philosophy of the book by saying that the 

greatest joy in life is relieving other persons’ 
suffering and giving them joy. The author 
maintains that the activities described in the 
book are consistent with Quaker history and 
arise out of its philosophy, which is, first, the 
fatherhood of God with its corollary, the 
brotherhood of man, and, second, the continuing, 
direct revelation of God to man. The author 
tells a remarkable story of war time relief 
activities in France, Germany, Austria, Polland, 
and Russia, together with a statement of the 
effect of such work upon those who did it. 

The book contains material for local programs 

of those who are trying to create in their com- 

munities the feeling of world brotherhood. Ten 
good illustrations enhance the value of the 
volume. 


(Mac- 


Littey, A. L., Sacraments. (Macmillan, 1929, 

159 pages, $1.50.) 

The author of this study of the sacraments 
believes that no doctrine or element of the life 
of the church can be completely understood 
apart from the historical setting out of which 
it grew. With that in mind, he discusses the 
relation of religion and theology and is not 
one who feels that theology is a sort of unfeel- 
ing stepmother to religion, but rather that the- 
ology itself gives way to the larger and more 
human values which are vital in our Christian 
faith. One of the splendid contributions of the 
book is that it portrays theology, not as an 
unchangeable system once delivered to the 
fathers, but as a growth and development. The 
author traces the modifications and improve- 
ments which, from time to time, have come in 
response to human needs. He tells of the 
human reasons for these developments. The 
author is a scholar and has wide acquaintance 
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with church history. He treats St. Augus- 
tine, Richard of St. Victor and St. Thomas 
Aquinas with freedom and ease. 

One can hardly refrain from being a little 
disappointed that the treatment is wholly his- 
torical. The subtitle is somewhat misieading. 
The book is not an attempt to define the mean- 
ing of the sacraments for Christian worship 
with any emphasis on the present. It is a 
contribution to the subject of the sacraments 
but leaves the church worker entirely in the 
dark as to present day problems concerning the 
use of the sacraments in worship. The con- 
cluding chapter on transubstantiation is an ex- 
cellent treatment from the high churchman’s 
point of view but seems far from the practical 
age in which we live and work today. 


RAveN, CHARLES E., Christ and Modern Edu- 
cation. (Holt, 1929, 223 pages, $1.75.) 


The author believes that the Jerusalem Con- 
ference in 1928 made apparent the need of a 
religious education based upon the teachings 
of Jesus, that religious education has not suc- 
ceeded in its objects, and that the Conference 
therefore challenges all educators. 

The whole curriculum of every school should 
be unified to foster fulness of life and the de- 
velopment of an integrated and religious char- 
acter. This program requires a central interest 
rich in value. “Education without religion is 
almost a contradiction in terms.” “Religious 
education should aim not at inducing emotional 
upheaval but at the steady development of a 
God-centered outlook and way of life.” 

The author contends that “unless education 
fosters the appreciation of esthetic, intellectual 
and moral values, satisfies man’s aspiration 
after eternal reality, and enables him to fashion 
his whole relationship—physical, social, spir- 
itual—into a coherent unity, it fails ; and re- 
ligion alone among man’s interests is concerned 
with these things and can claim to achieve 
them.” 

Modern educational theories and spiritual 
idealism are wedded here with simplicity and 
clearness. The plan presented may seem far 
remote, but that is an indictment of our civil- 
ization rather than of the basic reasonableness 
of the book.—Charles Parker Connolly. 


Storr, VERNON F., og Bible and the Modern 
Mind. (Macmillan, 928, 63 pages.) 


This is a splendid i book to assist in the 
task of educating church school teachers. Dr. 
Storr is an Englishman and Canon of West- 
minster. The chapters of his book were de- 
livered as the “White Lectures” in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, during the Lenten season 
last year. 

Some of the most vexing Bible problems are 
or with in this volume. While the approach 

“liberal,” the treatment is constructive and 
helpful and a fine strain of devotion runs 
through it all. Dr. Storr acknowledges his 


indebtedness to Dr. Fosdick’s book The Mod- 
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ern Use of the Bible, and plainly borrows a 
good deal from it. Because of its brevity it 
will probably suit the average church school 
teacher better than Dr. Fosdick’s. At least 
Dr. Storr’s book might well constitute an in- 
troduction to Dr. Fosdick’s more thorough- 
going treatment of the same subject. 


Stewart, Irwin, ed., Radio.. (Supplement to 
Vol. CXLII, Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, 1929, 107 pages.) 

Sixteen chapters on different aspects of the 
radio by as many different authors cover the 
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development of the radio, its present status, 
federal administration, the services of the radio 
and its use in international affairs. There is a 
brief chapter on “Radio in the American School 
System.” There is nothing on the radio and 
religious services. 

The radio is a mechanical device whose use- 
fulness to education is being tested out, but 
whose use to the church and religious develop- 
ment has scarcely been touched. A few city 
churches broadcast. Tihese services are in many 
ways superior to local church services. They 
lack application to local problems, however, and 
do not give the human contacts and co-operative 
effort found in actual church attendance. The 
time seems near at hand when bodies of church- 
men should study the possibilities of the radio. 
Tihe publication here reviewed gives a back- 
ground of information and the experience of 
other agencies with the radio which should be 
helpful to the use of the radio by churches. 


STINCHFIELD, SARA M., The Psychology of 
Speech. (The Expression Co., Boston, Mass., 
360 pages, $3.75.) 

It can be said truthfully that this is not 
“just another book.” Since Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott’s text book, The Psychology of Public 
Speaking in 1906, practically nothing has been 
published in book form in this particular field. 
Hence, Dr. Stinchfield incorporates in her book 
the results of over twenty years’ work by 
scholars in the field of Speech. 

The book is not designed primarily for under- 
graduate students in Speech. The chapters on 
“Feeling and Speech,” “Mental Imagery,” and 
“Elements in Speech” can well be used for 
supplementary reading. In the main, however, 
the work is of value as a handbook for students 
engaged in research. The pages are filled with 
reports on the methods of research and con- 
clusions of other scholars. Although this 
factor is disturbing to the unity of the book, 
it is, at the same time, its most valuable fea- 
ture. A more skillful handling of authority 
might have even eliminated the apparent faults 
in unity. One wishes, however, that the author 
had included more of her own opinions and 
findings. 

Frequently throughout the first half of the 
book, the reader is disturbed rather than helped 
by the detailed sectioning of material. In the 
chapter on “Language and Speech Develop- 
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ment,” for example, the sectional title of 
“Speech and Leadership” seems not only irrel- 
evant but the limited discussion that follows 
on that point certainly does not warrant a spe- 
cial heading. 

The chapter on the “Physiological Basis for 
Speech” shows careful and painstaking work. 
The chapters on “Mental Imagery and 
Imagination,” “Intellectual Elements in Speech,” 
and “Speech and Personality” deserve more 
than ordinary interest from teacher and student. 
In this section the author injects her own point 
of view. She has written this part in a far 
more interesting and less formal style. These 
chapters alone should make the work valuable 
to all interested in the field. 


SuLLivan, Epwarp §., Rattling the Cup on 
Chicago ‘Crime. (Vanguard Press, 1929, 214 
pages, $2.00.) 

In typical newspaper style, the author of this 
book describes and comments on _ various 
aspects of crime in Chicago. His chapters are 
composed largely of a series of news stories 
centering around colorful figures of the under- 
world such as Scarface Al Capone, Dion 
O’Banion and others of this type or dealing 
with interesting political tangles and snarls of 
the city life. His pictures are vivid, interest- 
ing, realistic, but they leave the reader with 
little sense of the particular incident in its 
deep-seated psychological, sociological and 
political setting. The causal factors—Chicago 
as a symptom—are seen, if seen at all, only by 
inference and implication. 


Tappan, Eva M., An Elementary History of 
our Country. (Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 263 
pages.) 

The author succeeds very well in presenting 
for children a short, simple account of our 
country along traditional lines. The book is 
well printed, with many pictures. 


TRATTNER, Ernest R., Unravelling the Book 
of Books. (Scribner’s, 1929, 325 pages, $2.50.) 
This book, in accordance with its title, un- 

ravels many tangled skeins of historical fact 
about the Bible. The author gives in a concise 
and human way the history of the Bible, how 
the Jews look upon their sacred writings, and 
how the books came to be written. 
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CONFLICTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
By GEORGIA HARKNESS, Elmira College 


SIMPLE, easy-to-read philosophy of religion, such as can be under- 
A stood by the reader without preliminary training in philosophy. 

“Tt is the language of the common man that is spoken here. The 
profoundest problems as to the meaning of life are thoroughly studied, 
yet always in the vocabulary of the ‘intelligent but philosophically un- 
initiated layman’.”—Religious Book Club. “Clear, straightforward, 
logical.”—Prof. E. S. Brightman. “Has intellectual respectability, yet 
the average person can understand it.”—Prof. H. E. Luckock. $2.00 


TRUTHS TO LIVE BY 
By J. ELLIOT ROSS 


ATHER ROSS has devoted most of his priestly life to the religious 
BF interests of students in secular universities, notably the University 

of Texas and Columbia University. In this book he considers the 
great fundamentals of religion, writing to those who find it hard to have 
religious faith in this age of science. “He is deeply concerned with the 
intrinsic rather than the incidental aspects of religion.”—Glenn Frank 
in the Introduction. $2.00 


ROBBING YOUTH OF ITS RELIGION 
By JAMES F. HALLIDAY 


CRUEL story of how the author was robbed of his boyhood re- 
ligion by professors and preachers and even parents. Fortunately, 
he tells also of how he earned a new faith to replace the stolen. 
A recent college graduate said that it should be re-titled WHAT 
EVERY YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD KNOW—before 
going to college. “Will be a great help to countless number of young 
church people who are troubled about these problems.”—Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. $2.00 
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